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Calvin Hazlett, Moderator, United Church of Northern India and Pakistan 
(see pages 17, 18) 
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New edition 


WHY DO SOME FAMILIES SEEM 
TO GET MORE OUT OF LIFE? 


Some families glow with the pure enjoyment of life. 
Everyone who knows them is warmed by their 
vitality and friendliness. For such a family, life 

is good and fun and exciting. 

And every day, their lives grow more interesting... 
more productive . .. more meaningful. 

Typically, both parents and children take a 
deep interest in each other and the ever-changing 
world around them. They work together as a 
team, sharing interests and opinions to strengthen the 
bonds of understanding and respect that 
help build a happy home. 

This kind of family usually owns Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. And their set is continually in use. As in 
so many lively families, “looking it up in Britannica” 
has become a familiar habit at homework time, 
during family discussions, and whenever complete, 
authoritative information is needed on almost 
every conceivable topic. They have learned to rely on 
Britannica for background data on current events, 
politics, religion and history, for help with hobbies, 
and for educational, enjoyable reading at any time. 

Where you find a family that enjoys life, 
you'll usually find the Britannica helping parents 
and children fulfill their desires for knowledge, 
self-improvement, and a better way of life. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


publisher on 


available direct from the 


Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


you get al] 24 volumes now...pay later! 


The latest edition of Britannica — the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished—is the greatest in our almost 200- 
year publishing history. An enormous 
printing materially reduces our costs and 
under an unusual direct-from-the- 
publisher plan, we pass these savings on 
to you. All 24 handsome volumes of this 
world-renowned reference library will be 
delivered to your home NOW direct from 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so 
low it is as easy as buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Information on every subject 
significant to mankind is contained in its 
new edition. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl 
edge and authority of world-recognized 
leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject—and you'll find 


it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica— 
whether it is information on the rules of 
a sport, the background of a religion, how 
to build a brick arch in a fireplace, or the 
science of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “‘televises” 
information to you, with 23,500 magnifi- 
cent photographs, maps, and drawings. 
In every respect, Britannica is the larg- 
est and most complete reference set 
published in America, containing 27,919 
pages and over 39,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,”’ and 
Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and superb illustrations. 
It is essential in every home where edu- 
cation is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the attached card 
today, and we will send you .. . without 
cost or obligation . ., a copy of our beau- 
tiful, new booklet which contains an 
exciting preview of the latest edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Send no 
money. It’s yours, absolutely free! How- 
ever, to avoid disappointment, please 
mail the attached card today before it 
slips your mind. 


Mail the attached card now 
for FREE BOOKLET 


Just téar out card ; 
at right, fill !n and mail 
for your free Preview 
Booklet of the new 
— of the 
neyclopaedia 
Britannica. Or write 
to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Dept. 
5-L, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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The rich, inspiring voice 
of Schulmerich® Memor- 
ial Bells sounding out in 
memory of a loved one. 
Remembering. Calling all 
to pray. You could not 
ask for a more fitting, 
more beautiful spiritual 
tribute. 

In your own lifetime 
Schuimerich Memorial 
Bells are a most gratify- 
ing gift to your church 
in your name. 

Appropriate plaque if 
you wish. No bell tower 
needed. Write for details. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
28101 CARILLON HILL * SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*Trademark of Bell Instruments pro- 
duced try Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


LETTERS 


‘The Too Late Show’ 


« Regarding your editorial captioned 
“The Too Late Show” (P.L., August 15, 
1961). 

The average length of a movie on 
television is 90 to 120 minutes. If you 
really did see twenty-four commercials 
in one movie, the station was running 
two commercials every four to five min- 
utes. 

May I point out that this is far from 
typical? 

We average four to six commercials 
per movie. When run in pairs, this 
means only two or three interruptions. 

Television, like any other medium 
open to the public, needs criticism to 
keep it in line. But generalizations and 
untrue clichés only serve to defame. 

If you saw that many commercials in 
one movie, complain to the station... 
not to Mr. Minow. The station prizes 
your interest and continued viewership. 
One true and sincere letter of complaint 
can accomplish great things. 

—CuHESTER T. BEHRMAN 


Program Manager WFIE-TV 
Evansville, Indiana 


We agree that viewers should write to 
the station. The show we saw had six 
breaks with four commercials in each. 

—THE EDITORS 


Church Insurance 


« As a university teacher of insurance, 
a Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriter, and deacon and insurance 
adviser of my own church, I was in- 
terested and pleased with the article, 
“Is Your Church Adequately Insured?” 
(P.L., August 15, 1961). 

However, there is one error of fact 
about policy provisions. On page 13, 
Mr. Heinze says, “Then there is boiler 
insurance. . . . To be sure, any policy 
which covers explosions will cover the 
damage which may be done to walls or 
windows or roof, but will not provide 
for replacement of the boiler itself... .” 
On the contrary, the fact is that most 
policies which cover “explosion” spe- 
cifically exclude “...loss by explosion, 
rupture, or bursting of steam boilers, 
steam pipes, steam turbines, or steam 
engines...” On the other hand, fire loss 
| subsequent to or caused by steam boiler 
explosion is covered to the extent of the 
fire damage, not the explosion dam- 
age.... 

—Rosert A. Hepces, C.P.C.U. 


Associate Professor of Finance 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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CHRIST AND THE 
FINE ARTS 
By Cynthia Pearl Maus 


Here under one handsome new 
cover are the true master- 
pieces of art and literature 
inspired by the great themes 
of the New Testament. This 
brand new and greatly en- 
larged edition of a world- 
famous anthology now 
includes 100 Art Reproduc- 
tions in wonderful new photo- 
lithography, 100 Art Inter- 
pretations, 117 Hymn Inter- 
pretations, 256 Poems, 76 
Stories. Regular price $5.95. 


JESUS SAYS TO YOU 
By Dr. Daniel A. Poling 


Here, compellingly demon- 
strated, are the abiding truths 
of the teachings of Jesus. As 
Dr. Poling explains the wis- 
dom behind the words of 
Jesus, you gain clear insight 
of their vital importance to 
our world of crisis today. You 
find new power for your own 
life. Regular price $2.95, 


WHOM THE LORD 
LOVETH 
By Jane Huff 


The story of the courage of 
Jim Huff who, at the age of 
forty, left worldly success to 
become a minister of the Lord. 
His wife, Jane, tells how, in 
spite of tragic and painful ill- 
ness, Jim continued to serve 
his parish and become a pro- 
found source of inspiration to 
all who knew and loved him. 
Regular price $4.95. 


Even if these fine books grace your 


library today, they will make wonderful gifts 
this Christmas for those you love 
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Join our crusade for 
clean, decent books... 


ACCEPT 


ALL4 


0) a i = 8 O13 Dee oe OA ee 31 O] 0) .e— 


FOR O ANE SEBO 
ONLY VALUE!) 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE, New Testament 


The great beauty and warmth of the NEW ENGLISH 
BIBLE, New Testament cannot adequately be described. 
Reading this superb new translation is like reading the 
Bible for the first time. In the very words we speak and 
use today, the Scripture comes alive. The meanings, 
previously hidden by phraseology of an earlier time be- 
come clear and instantly understandable. As Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling said, “... you will find it, as I have, one of 
your most treasured possessions.” Regular price $4.95. 


AS A MEMBER OF THE FAMILY BOOKSHELF 


* You join with us in our crusade against immoral “literature” by 
belonging to a book club that has distributed only the finest 
books for over a decade...not one word of which you would 
not want your children to read. 

* You accept or reject selections as you please, after reading 
about the books in the newsletter you receive each month. 
You may also reject any book even after you receive it simply 
by returning it within seven days. 

* You pay for your books only after you receive them and never 
more than $3 each, regardless of higher publishers’ prices. 

* You need buy as few as four selections during the year, after 
this initial offer. 

* For each two additional selections you will receive a valuable 
FREE Bonus Book worth up to $6.95—thus building up an 
enviable family library at tremendous savings. 


p———-JOIN NOW...SEND NO MONEY-———4 


ALL 4 BOOKS FOR ONLY $3 


AND 
+ JESUS SAYS TO YOU + WHOM THE LORD LOVETH 


CHRISTIAN HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF, Dept. 8-39 
207 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Yes, | want to take advantage of your 4 books for $3 offer! 
Please send me the 4 books listed above and bill rne only $3 
plus postage and handling. Enroll me as a member of the 
Family Bookshelf and send me the Preview each month so 
can decide whether or not | want the selection described. 
need buy only four during the entire year to fulfill my mem 
bership requirement. For each additional two books | do accept, 
you agree to send me another valuable Bonus Book worth u 
to $6.95 FREE. 


Name. 
Address. 
City, 
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Young people from West Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, clean and redecorate Gothic-style 
window. Group includes members of church, as well as newcomers to the neighborhood. 
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Men from Northminster Church wield brooms and shovels beside residents from blocks surrounding West Church in cleanup of 
alleys. Men spent a night weekly for one month on project to help demonstrate church‘s interest in the area’s appearance. 


UR MEMBERS no longer live around here,” says 
an elder of a downtown church. Another elder 
supports him. “The neighborhood has run 
down. It’s not what it used to be.” From a 

practical quarter: “I know for a fact that we can sell 
the building to either a Negro storefront group or as 
an industrial property. We might not get what the 
building is worth, but we'll get enough to buy prop- 
erty in East Oak Acres. I’ve had a realtor look into the 
situation for us.” And so on. The sad story ends when 
the elders of this church decide to move out of the 
downtown neighborhood and build a new building for 
the congregation in East Oak Acres. One more church 
has found the problems of the inner-city ministry too 
difficult, too trying, too sloppy. 

Our inner-city churches are located, by and large, 
in residential areas which in the halcyon days of the 
twenties were respectable neighborhoods, usually filled 
with racially homogeneous groups. They were stable 
and peaceful. These areas have since become volatile, 
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and subject to dramatic population changes. Church 
members of these areas have long since moved away, 
and into the residences which thev have vacated have 
come the new people in the inner city who do not 
as a matter of course subscribe to the old values of 
stability, thrift, purity, cleanliness, and church mem- 
bership. This means, usually, that the membership of 
the inner-city churches has dwindled, and has contin- 
ued to be composed of those one-time residents who 
now come back into the inner citv for worship. In 
not a few situations, the church building has been 
sold, and the congregation has rebuilt in the area 
into which it has moved. 

There is little mystery about why inner-city churches 
have not readily flourished. The population has not 
been favorably inclined to support flourishing churches. 
As a matter of record, the Church has not generally 
even attempted to minister to these population groups. 
Furious critics of the Church have already decided 
that our Protestant institution is hopelessly white, mid- 


v 





dle class, suburban, and hypocritical. They have looked 
at the Church’s performance in the inner city as posi- 
tive evidence of their contentions. They say that the 
Church cannot really ever work in the inner city. The 
people are simply the wrong class and the wrong color. 
Time may yet prove the critics right. 

How does a church do its job, its true evangelical, 
gospel-bearing job in the inner city? How does a church 
deal with all kinds of people who have all kinds of 
problems, who come from varied backgrounds, and 
who represent all the major races of mankind? One 
thing is now perfectly clear. One particular church, 
no matter how well staffed, strong in membership and 
resources, cannot by itself maintain an effective inner- 
city ministry. One pastor, no matter how brilliant and 
courageous, cannot by himself do what needs doing. 
Moreover, most inner-city churches are not strong and 
full of resources. Traditionally, inner-city pastors have 
accepted their charges as challenges, a place to work 
before moving on to better, higher, and more reward- 
ing work. If the work is going to be done, it has to be 
done on a much broader and more determined basis 
than individual churches heroically trying to keep alive. 
Critics of the Church in the inner city have quite prop- 
erly pointed out our previous ineffectuality. What thev 
have not seen, however, is the startling, perhaps revo- 
lutionary, change that has lately come over our whole 
Protestant idea of inner-city work. 

A special committee recently commissioned to study 
the Church in the inner city has been as harsh in its 
criticism as the most ambitious critics. The committee 
recommended, though, that the buck-passing stop. The 


responsibility for ministering in the inner city to all 


the population groups belongs to the presbytery, and 
not to individual churches, The presbytery has the 
original responsibility. It has the funds, personnel, 
time, brains, patience, vision, and courage that no one 
particular church can command. The special commit- 
tee recommended new strategies, programs, and con- 
centrations of power for presbytery-centered inner-city 
work. It recommended the formation of special com- 
mittees, hiring specially trained staff people whose only 
responsibility would be inner-city work. It tied the 
wealth of suburban churches to the poverty of slum 
areas. It connected the leadership surplus in some 
congregations to the leadership deficit in most inner- 
city churches. In general, this special committee made 
realistic proposals about how the job in the inner city 
can be done. And, unlike the fate of most committee 
reports, this one’s recommendations have been fol- 
lowed. The critics should look all over again at our 
inner-city work. We have begun to do something. The 
inner city may once have been only a challenge. It 
now is a challenge that has generous portions of 
realistic hope. 

Where the Church has come to see its job and begun 
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to do it, the proper functioning of a metropolitan 
presbytery lies at the root of the activity. Where inner- 
city work is going well, it is strongly and skillfully 
supported by presbyteries which have organized them- 
selves to do inner-city work with the people who live 
in the inner city. 


HE Presbyteries of Indianapolis, St. Louis, and 

Chicago have, for instance, developed strong 

presbytery committees designed to study, co- 

ordinate, and act in the inner city. More im- 
portant, these presbyteries have hired young, highly 
skilled, and well-trained men to direct inner-city work. 
The Reverend William L. London in Indianapolis, the 
Reverend Raymond A. Bowden in St. Louis, and the 
Reverend David Ramage, Jr., in Chicago developed 
their expertise in the inner city, working in the Chris. 
topher House in Chicago, later in parishes of their 
own. Ellsworth Shepherd, present executive director 
of Howell House in Chicago, indicates that Dave 
Ramage worked “in the street” with gangs for over 
three vears, which, from that expert’s point of view, is 
the most trying, difficult, exasperating work possible, 
and also, it turns out, the most rewarding work for a 
person who presently directs the booming urban work 
in Chicago. 

Mr. P. E. MacAllister, chairman of Indianapolis’ in- 
fluential Strategy Committee for the inner city, promi- 
nent manufacturer, and a very eager layman, looks at 
the committee he now heads and at Bill London—the 
Presbytery’s full-time staff man—as “the only possible 
way we'll ever do any business in Indianapolis. We've 
had to work like dogs just to find out what the prob- 
lems are. We've got them pretty well sighted now. So 
all we have to do is get to work.” Admitting to con- 
fusion and anxiety, hoping always, P. E. MacAllister 
sees the main significance of the committee and Bill 
London in binding the inner-city pastors together and 
in tving the suburban pastors directly to what is going 
on downtown. “They don’t any of them feel alone, and 
they aren't alone. Wherever one of them is, the presby- 
tery is there, too, even some of the folks who don’t.want 
to be there. This has taught us all what it means to 
be a Church.” 

Mr. MacAllister’s succinct remarks find echoes in 
every presbytery where laymen and ministers have 
been given the responsibility for developing plans, 
programs, and securing personnel and funds to work 
adequately in the inner city. In St. Louis the Presby- 
tery offices, not just Ray Bowden's urban work office, 
have been moved from the suburbs te inner-city Sec 
ond Church. The Reverend Mr. Bowden feels that 
this move symbolizes a momentous shift in accent. It 
tells, physically, where that presbytery now stands. 

The first mark of the Church’s awakening maturity 
in inner-city work is the discovery of presbytery power. 
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The job has been sized up, and the proper channels 
have been selected for doing it. The second mark of 
maturity can be found in a clear-eyed recognition that 
the problem to be faced in the inner city, before all 
others in importance and tied directly to all the others, 
is the problem of residential segregation of the races. 

A brilliant study by Professor Morton Grodzins en- 
titled “The Metropolitan Area as a Racial Problem” 
(U. of Pittsburgh Press) cites census figures to show 
that Negroes are quickly becoming the dominant racial 
group in the inner city, surrounded by residential areas 
that are virtually all white. In the mixed neighbor- 
hoods in between almost totally white and almost 
totally Negro areas, there is no stability because the 
neighborhoods or particular blocks within them are 
inevitably changing from solid white to solid Negro. 

Dr. Grodzins notes that the Negro areas tend to have 
a higher density of population because of a much 
higher demand for housing. “Housing occupied by 
Negroes is more crowded, more dilapidated, and more 
lacking in amenities such as private baths than housing 
occupied by whites with equivalent incomes.” 

The Negroes come from the South, from segregated 
districts of other cities, or from equally segregated dis- 
tricts of the same city. They are “over-represented in 
low income jobs: in the menial services, in unskilled 
and semi-skilled factory labor, and in ‘dirty work’ gen- 
erally.” They find neither stable community patterns 
in the new area, nor a duplication of the patterns vf 
the communities from which they have come. Family 
organization tends to disintegrate. Grodzins asks: “How 
does a mother keep her teen-age son off the street if an 
entire family must eat, sleep, and live in a single 
room? What utility can be found in sobriety among a 
society of drinkers and in a block of taverns? What op- 
portunity for quiet amidst the din of a tightly packed, 
restless neighborhood? 

“The conditions of urban life, rather than socializing 
new Negro residents to ‘desirable’ life patterns, fre- 
quently have the opposite effect. They encourage row- 
diness, casual and competitive sexuality, and a readi- 
ness for combat. The result is that the neighborhoods 
acquired by Negro residents eventually spiral down- 
ward. Disease and crime rates are high. Family sta- 
bility is further prejudiced. Filth accumulates. The 
slum spreads outward. 

“These very conditions of life in the predominantly 
Negro neighborhood lead the larger population to re- 
sist the expansion of Negro residential areas. The racial 
attribute—skin color—is added to the social attributes 
of lower class behavior. And while Negroes, like other 
urban immigrants, can readily lose social attributes, 
they cannot lose their color. They therefore do not have 
the mobility of other immigrant groups. They are ra- 
cially blocked, whatever their social bona fides.” 

This is an illuminating analysis for people who have 
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Mrs. Alvinia Rodiere (left), who lives at a home for the 
aging next to West Church, talks with Mrs. William Knox, 
one of two dozen members who visit the home each week. 


A summer volunteer, Dorothy O‘Neil, of St. Andrew Pres- 
byterian Church, St. Louis, leads songs for youngsters of 
the West Church area before the bus leaves for day camp. 








not lived in the inner city or worked in the inner city, 
and most Presbyterians belong in that category. Grod- 
zins gives professional, statistical truth to a situation 
that inner-city pastors have discovered to be real 
enough to “cry over,” as one of them put it. The prob- 
lems of inner-city life are: dramatic population turn- 
over, chronic unemployment, high crime and disease 
rate, juvenile delinquency, overcrowded housing, dirt, 
noise, and frustration. In one way or another, each of 
these problems can be traced to the unchallengeable 
fact that inner-city populations are not residentially 
free, and tend to live in ghettoes. 

The Church has to date been unwilling to take any- 
thing like appropriate action to break the-severe pat- 
terns of residential segregation. Such action taken by 
particular congregations in particular presbyteries in 
restrictive all-white areas would call for far more wis- 
dom, courage, and faithfulness than is present today. 
But the church in mixed neighborhoods has tried to 
react favorably, to respond graciously to new neigh- 
bors of a different color. That is much more than any- 
thing we as Presbyterians have done (with certain 
outstanding exceptions) until recently. 

West St. Louis, in the midst of which West Presby- 
terian Church raises its lighted steeple, was once a 
proud suburb that has since World War II begun to 
feel the pressure of expanding Negro housing needs. 
Large, single-family houses have been converted to 
multifamily units. All white blocks have become semi- 
white. The neighborhood is in definite danger of “tip- 
ping,” which means, it may become predominantly and 
rapidly Negro. This is a classical situation. Grodzins’ 
analysis could be documented throughout. The prob- 
lem presented to the congregation of the West Church 
was simply whether to move out of the area altogether 
or to stay and face what had happened. In 1958 the 
congregation voted to stay, adding by way of purpose, 
“to work aggressively to evangelize the neighborhood, 
adapt its program to the needs of its members, and in 
every possible way to assert its belief that Protestant 
churc!.-s should not turn away from the hard problem 
of preaching the gospel to the residents of a changing 
city.” 

The new residents in the area had come either from 
the South or had been forced into the area because of 
the frantic demand for housing occasioned by a slum 
clearance project. They had literally no place to go. 
Stabilizing the neighborhood, encouraging permanent 
residents to stay, fighting all of the strong pressures at 
work to make the area a new slum, in fine, arresting 
blight, had to be integral parts of the church's pro- 
gram and purpose. The church’s pastor, Harry Phillips, 
saw that this meant working throughout the commu- 
nity, also organizing the community itself to take 
action. This organization, of which he is now presi- 
dent, is called the West Side Community Council, Be- 
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yond this, the pastor saw that he had to initiate ; 
large-scale, community-oriented program for the chil 
dren and youth of the area. But, more, he saw that the 
church itself would have to be open to the people of 
the neighborhood who wanted to join the church, 
Weekday programs for groups that were 99 per cen 
Negro, and solid all-white worship services for an all. 
white membership could not long exist side by side 

Dr. Phillips (a Ph.D. from Edinburgh) attributes 
the successful integration of the congregation excl. 
sively to the Holy Spirit. He says that “we had th 
choice to accept graciously or gracelessly the facts of 
our existence as a church. We did not have any choices 
about the facts themselves. The wisdom of the session 
and the willingness of the congregation in accepting the 
first Negro member—this is St. Louis, which is not a 
Northern city—gives the whole area a tangible dem. 
onstration that we do mean what we say in wanting to 
be a church in this neighborhood.” 

Other commentators, less hampered by Dr. Phillips 
natural modesty, say that the pastor’s absolutely u- 
bending insistence was undoubtedly the power of the 
Spirit, and the constant testimony which Phillips made 
to the nature of the Christian Church and the character 
of Christian love was the force that was chiefly re 
sponsible for West Presbyterian Church’s becoming an 
inclusive neighborhood church. 


N GENERAL, inner-city churches which maintain er- 
clusive racial policies carry burdens of guilt and 
irrelevance which render them ineffective in the 
severe battles that must be fought for inner-city 

health and stability. Necessary changes having been 
made, racially inclusive churches have a voice, a wit- 
ness, that carries authority and hope. We have few 
racially inclusive churches, drawing members from the 
direct neighborhood, because we have few churches 
located in racially mixed neighborhoods. Most churches 
located in the suburbs, for instance, have no racial mix- 
ture, because they exist in residentially exclusive areas. 
They cannot be a part of the answer as long as they 
are a part of the problem. And the fundamental prob- 
lem, as mature inner-city workers now see it, is resi- 
dential segregation. The example of West Presbyterian 
in St. Louis shows that racially inclusive neighborhood 
churches are more than theoretically possible. It also 
shows that to date the Church can do little more than 
react favorably to population changes that are the re 
sult af other pressures. 

Recognition of the central problem is a sign of ma 
turity—and hope. Maturity should not, accordingly, be 
thought of as a passive ability to accept hard facts, 
or to recognize reality without illusions. Genuine 
maturity is active. It realistically seeks to do some- 
thing within the bounds of the possible, but something 
of a constructive nature. One of the reasons for pre 
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vious failure in the inner city was a dependence upon 
hackneyed, cliché-ridden programs for the wrong peo- 
ple in the wrong way at the wrong time. New-style 
thinking about inner-city work emphasizes the possi- 
ble, workable, specific plan. Two examples are selected 
for their illustrative value. 

1. Ray Bowden, Director of Urban Work in St. Louis, 
has developed through the Presbytery committee a 
Fraternal Worker Plan. The University Heights slum 
clearance and redevelopment project calls for the dem- 
olition of 465 acres and the construction of carefully 
designed; almost campus-style, new housing. The Be- 
rea Presbyterian Church is located in this area and 
will not be demolished. The new housing, because it 
is using Federal funds, will be open to all races, and 
thus will provide a permanently mixed neighborhood, 
racially. But Berea is an all-Negro church. 

Bowden’s plan for providing a ministry to all of the 
families that will be residing in the University Heights 
development is as simple as it is workable. He is calling 
for white members of other Presbyterian churches in 
the Presbytery to become associated members of the 
Berea Church, now, taking their place in the church 
so that, as new residents of both races move into the 
new housing, they will be called upon by members of 
an already inclusive church. These associated members 
will be called fraternal workers. Bowden indicates 
that he has assurances from numerous families that 
were immediately attracted to the idea. 

“This is really colonization—in the New Testament 
rather than the political sense,” says Bowden. “And as 
an idea it can work both ways, too. Why shouldn’t we 
get fraternal workers from Berea at a later date to 
colonize previously all-white churches that will soon 
face, possibly now are facing, neighborhood changes? 
This would provide stability in places that could be- 
come emotionally very heated, and sociologically 
destructive.” 

The Fraternal Worker Plan could represent a break- 
through in one of the touchiest areas of inner-city 
work. It demonstrates a new-found willingness to con- 
struct plans that have a good chance of succeeding in 
place of the weary, lackluster programs that have 
in traditional Protestant thought been tested time and 
again, and each time have proved unsuccessful. 

ll, Chicago’s Southwest Side community has 200,000 
residents. The community had been subject to the 
pressures of blight in some areas, exploitative block- 
busting practices by unscrupulous realtors in other 
areas, problems of traffic control, inadequate schools, 
illegal sale of alcohol to minors, and increasingly rapid 
population turnover. Aided by staff workers from the 
Industrial Areas Foundation, this city within a city 
began to weld an organization of organizations— 
churches, P.T.A.’s, veterans’ groups, social clubs, block 
Organizations; businessmen groups—that could cope 
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On West Church's shaded porch, James Sporleder (left), pro- 
gram directgy, chats with Tony Miller. Jim spends most of 
his time counseling and organizing neighborhood groups. 





Shattered doorway of deserted house, one of hundreds to be 
demolished, frames Berea Church, which will be remodeled 
and enlarged to serve a new apartment development. 


Bowden, program director of 
St. Lovis Presbytery’s urban work, stands before facade of 
apartments similar to those planned for area near Berea. 


democratically and successfully with the mount 
problems. The movement toward O.S.C. (Organi 
tion of Southwest Side Council) began in 1957, 3 
from the beginning the Reverend Robert Christ ; 
the Seventh Presbyterian Church of which he is th 
pastor were active in this pioneering effort. 

The O.S.C. was immediately controversial, especial 
when it was a temporary organization. The communit 
leaders, and this included Robert Christ, carried ¢ 
ceptional responsibility and workloads, and were tu 
gets for extremist attacks from many quarters. Mem 
bership in Seventh Church suffered slightly, but mor 
important, a controversial church did not commen 
itself to new residents accustomed to more traditiond 
Protestant churches. The church was strongly involve 
in this “primary evangelism” and would not back o 
because it was suffering some institutional losses, 4 
this point the Presbytery of Chicago and the Board d 
National Missions provided grants that allowed th 
church to continue its strenuous, exciting, and pr 
ductive community work. 

Robert Christ is by now a skilled, valuable, ani 
realistic political expert admired and respected by 
O.S.C. staff and its elected leadership. He says that 
the church would have become insufferably irrelevant 
to the life of its own people and the larger community 
to which it has been called to minister if it had ne 
chosen to join and work in O.S.C. “But it has a price’ 
he says. “When we take vigorous action, for instance 
against slum landlords, we get involved in a dirty and 
messy fight. Conflicts over issues end up affecting th 
lives of individuals. Men who awaken to fight for the 
community find their livelihood in jeopardy; few can 
afford to be martyrs like some who have lost their jobs 
because of their activities in the O.S.C. Without organ- 
ization in depth and a reservoir of leadership, the 
community’s effort is stifled. It is difficult to go through 
a succession of these fights without becoming hard and 
calloused; this puts a pastor’s compassion and sens: 
tivity to a severe test. I now have a new appreciation 
for some of the more bloodthirsty Psalms.” 

A new day has dawned when the inner-city church 
becomes more positively concerned with the commv- 
nity than with its institutional success. Conventional 
Protestants (and this includes some Presbyterians, 
surely ) would not ordinarily consider that they should 
be concerned about some of the problems that 0.S-C. 
has solved. But were they concerned, they would have 
to admit that no single church, or even all of the 
churches in the community, could marshal the power! 
or use it as democratically as the ©.S.C. has done. A 
“Profile of the O.S.C. Progress” lists many accomplish 
ments, among them the following: 

“Began a multiphase program of upgrading private 
property. @ Presented a series of home shows through 
out the community attended by 1,200 families. @ Gave 
free advice on remodeling problems and stimulated 
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new ideas by use of manufacturers’ displays. @ Spent 
thousands of dollars on remodeling older homes. @ 
Processed 810 housing violations. @ Filed 280 viola- 
tions with the city building department. @ Stopped 
eighty-eight illegal conversions. @ Removed 297 aban- 
doned cars. @ Forced the repair of slum buildings. 
@ Demonstrated against slum management policies. 
@ Turned over eight pages of violations to corporation 
counsel (managers to be tried and fined). @ Picketed 
two buildings in Winneconna Lakes (manager initi- 
ated repairs immediately ). @ Demonstrated in West 
Chatham to get illegal real estate signs removed.” 

In the language of the city, this type of action leads 
directly to healthy and stable community life. And the 
doing of just this kind of job is the positive way to 
achieve and nurture healthy growth. That we have a 
church willing to become this immediate, this effec- 
tive, is one of the most encouraging signs within the 
entire spectrum of inner-city work. 

The two examples of realistic, immediately contem- 
porary programs in the inner city show a resourceful- 
ness that is the handmaiden of maturity. The examples 
are dramatic, to be sure, but in less dramatic though 
equally effective ways, inner-city churches are begin- 
ning throughout the country to achieve, to produce, 
which is to say, to make an impact on inner-city affairs. 


ut no job would be done, no impact would be 
made without the vital upsurge of a mature 

Christian faith within the thought and life of 

the inner-city churches. 

One inner-city pastor said as a statement of fact, 
quite without braggadocio, that he has learned to look 
for a competence, political expertness, and theological 
depth in Presbyterian inner-city pastors that he finds 
in no other denominational group. He finds that most 
of our pastors have come to the inner city because 
they want to experience the most graphic confronta- 
tion of Gospel and the World, because they believe 
passionately that the gospel’s account of reconciliation 
has to be demonstrated among the dispossessed and 
ignored people of the city no less than among the 
favored and privileged. They have come to inner-city 
churches from seminaries which have tried to prepare 
them with insight and experience in urban work. They 
receive from the Reverend Arthur Stevenson of the 
Board of National Missions skilled administrative 
guidance, and in presbytery arrangements a growing 
awareness that they are not working at an impossible 
job all alone. Their awareness of human perfidy as 
they see it every day is matched by their awareness 
that more powerful yet are the words of justice and 
love that are found in the Christian faith. 

A new pamphlet is revealingly entitled “The City— 
God's Gift to the Church.” This is a theological declara- 
tion. That it should be made just now is a maximum 
sign of hope. 
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Mr. and Mrs. V. J. Norris, of First Church, Ferguson, in- 
spect model of future Berea Church with Pastor Charles 
Kearns. The Norrises are first ‘fraternal workers” chosen 
from suburban congregations to aid those in the city. 









The Light of Men 


Read John 1:1-18. 

The Gospel of St. John speaks about Jesus of Nazareth. 
The prologue also speaks about him. It leads us right back 
to “the beginning,” as described in Genesis 1. Just as it is 
certain that the earthly life of Jesus began at a definite 
moment in history, so it is certain that in the beginning 
he was with God. This leads us te the mystery of God 
which no one can fully understand. Our passage speaks with 
reverence of this mystery. But God has not remained a dark 
mystery; it is precisely in Jesus Christ that he has revealed 
himself and come to dwell among men. He has done so 
by speaking to man through the life and words of Jesus. 
His words become life for those who listen to him. 


Verses 1-5: The Word—The Life—The Light 

It was God’s creative Word which brought the world 
into existence (Genesis 1). Only through that Word does 
it exist. Without God’s Word there is no Life for man. The 
apostles came to realize this through their association with 
Jesus. Thev testifv this to the world and ask us whether 
we have found Life through him. 

We would do well to pay close attention to the relation- 
ship between the Word, the Life, and the Light. Life and 
Light are not vague concepts which express something dif- 
ferent to each one of us. He who hears the voice of the 
living God in Jesus can sav: Now I know for the first time 
what it means to be in the Light and to have the Life. It 
is not by devout contemplation or by moral activism that 
we come to the Life and the Light. Contemplation and 
action are signs that we have received the Life, but its 
origin lies in the Word of God. 

Much as people long for Light and Life, they are little 
inclined to receive it from Jesus. “The light shines in the 
darkness.” Blindness and hostility led to the Crucifixion 
if Jesus. That is where the darkness of the world betrays 
itself. Much as the world longs for the Light, it was unable 
and unwilling to recognize the Light in the “Word of God.” 


Verses 9-13: “For All Men” 

As the true Light, Jesus exists for the sake of all men. 
This is not to say that all men recognize him; but none is 
excluded from his light. We all need him in order to escape 
from the darkness. He denies himself to none of us sinners. 
Differences of nationality, race, or class disappear before 
him. 

It is a puzzling fact that the world does not recognize 
the light by which it was created. More disturbing still, 


even when he comes to his own home he is rejected. Ip 
the Crucifixion the rejection reaches its culminating point 
and it continues throughout history. Certainly the opposite 
also happens: that men receive him. That is one of Gods 
miracles which can only be compared to the miracle o 
human birth (John 3:3-5). 

At this point it becomes clear that the light of God does 
not call for dreamy contemplation, but for a change in our 
lives. He who sees the light of God in faith will not only 
come to a new understanding, but he himself will become 
a new being: he will become a child of God. God’s child 
clings to his Father in faith and love, and tries to conform 
his daily life to the Father's will. Effective witness to the 
light of the world can only be given where this change in our 
lives has taken place and is constantly taking place afresh. 


Verses 14-18: Full of Grace and Truth 

The greatest mystery lies in the fact that the Word has 
become flesh: God has become man. Certainly it is the 
work of his unfathomable grace that God's light has dawned 
in our midst and that we need not look for it at an in 
accessible distance. Consider how completely our gaze is 
drawn to the man Jesus. Nor can we turn away our eyes 
from the place where the Son of God undergoes the sv 
preme humiliation—the Cross. It is there that God’s glory 
is revealed. We acknowledge indeed his glory in the works 
of creation and in the government of the world, but the 
greatest thing that we can say about God is that the Eterna! 
stoops down to seek the lost. 

The appearance of the true God in the world shows up 
the hostility of the world to God. Yet this is the moment 
when God, far from abandoning this hostile world, redeems 
it. It is only because we men think of God as a remote 
being that we are able to live our lives so securely. Because 
like Adam we think we can hide from God, life seems 
bearable. But what happens when we can deceive ourselves 
no longer? We are faced with despair. But now the true 
God stands in our midst—and he is the God of mercy. 


Questions 

1. Many people believe that all men are the children of 
God. What, then, does John mean by saying that to all who 
received him Jesus gave power to become the sons of God? 

2. Jesus is described as “the true light that enlightens 
every man.” Is this light to be found anywhere else im 
the world? 

3. “The Word became flesh.” Why is this the center 
of our message? 


Fourth of a series of Bible study units from Jesus Christ the Light of the World, preparatory booklet endorsed by the General Assembly for 
se in Presbyterian congregations during the weeks prior to and during the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New 
Delhi. India, November 18-December 6, 1961. The seventy-six page illustrated booklet may be ordered from Presbyterian Distribution 
Service, 225 Varick St., N.Y. 14, N-Y.; 200 West Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill; or 234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Cal. One to nine 


copies, Wi¢ each; ten to ninety-nine, 35¢ each; 100 or more, 25¢ each. 
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In India—where only one in fifty is a Christian—the six 


Churches which next month welcome the World Council of 


Churches afford a unique... 
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An elder from an Indian congregation and a Presbyterian missionary, the Rev. John R. Cole, lead procession prior 
to worship service which, in 1957, integrated American mission work with the United Church of Northern India. 


by Calvin H. Hazlett 


or When it became known that the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches could not be held 
in Ceylon as originally planned, the Churches in India authorized their National Christian Council to 
extend the request that they be permitted to be hosts to the Assembly. The request was granted, and 


ne 
the Assembly is to be held in New Delhi from November 19 to December 5, 1961. This will be the first 
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Assembly to meet in a country in which 
Christians are a small minority, and the 
occasion will be fraught with both dan- 
gers and great possibilities. 

After their invitation was accepted, 
the Churches of India began to realize 
that they had undertaken an enormous 
task. New Delhi is a modern city, ac- 
customed to a succession of diplomats 
and tourists, but it is not a New York 
or Chicago as regards hotel space. Find- 
ing accommodations for the nearly 
twelve hundred delegates, official ob- 
servers, and staff will strain the ingenu- 
ity of those responsible for arrangements. 

Six Churches extended the invitation: 
(1) the Church of South India, formed 
of the first union anywhere of episcopal 


and nonepiscopal denominations, includ- 
ing former Anglican, Congregational, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian (Scottish) 
Churches; (2) the Church of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (Anglican, 
Episcopalian); (3) the Federation of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India; 
(4) the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of 
Malabar; (5) the Orthodox Syrian 
Church of Malabar Catholicate; and (6) 
the United Church of Northern India 
and Pakistan. The Methodist Church 
and some other denominations in India 
are related to the World Council through 
their “mother Churches” in the United 
States and Europe. 

Some may wonder why the Presby- 
terian Church is not included in the 





Dr. Calvin H. Hazlett is Moder- 
ator of the United Church of 
Northern and Pakistan, a 
position to which he was unani- 
mously elected in 1959 for a three- 
vear term. As Moderator, the 
United Presbyterian minister will 
be one of the hosts to the World 
Council of Churches during its 
meeting in New Delhi next month. 

He attaches no particular sig- 
nificance to the fact that an Ameri- 
can is the chief officer of an Indian 
and Pakistani denomination. “It 
represents,” he says, “the complete 


India 


application of ecumenical church 


life.” 


Most of Dr. Hazlett’s life has 
been spent in India as a teacher, 
college administrator. and church 
executive. In 1917. following grad- 
nation from Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, he went to India 
us a faculty member of Jumna High 
School in Allahabad. He was ap- 
pointed a missionary of the former 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. in 1923 
upon completion of his studies at 
Western Theological Seminary. 

teturning to Allahabad, Dr. 
Hazlett served in three capacities. 
He taught courses in English and 
the Bible at Ewing Christian Col- 
lege, was the chaplain of the 
Scottish Church, and managed 
Jurnna High School. where he had 
tanght 1942 he was 


earlier. In 





named principal of the four divi- 
sions comprising Allahabad Chris- 
tian College: Ewing College, Jumna 
High School, William Holland Col- 
lege, and a student center. 

Dr. Hazlett’s career as church 
administrator began three years 
later with an appointment as execu- 
tive secretary of the North India 
Synodical Board. For four vears he 
was secretary of the India Council 
for the North India and Punjab 
Synods and the Kolhapur Church 
Council ( presbytery). He continued 
with the Council, which coordinates 
educational, medical, and evange- 
listic work of the former Presby- 
terian mission, until] 1959. 

In addition to his duties as Mod- 
erator, Dr. Hazlett is field repre- 
sentative in India and Pakistan of 
the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 








list of Indian member Churches of the 
World Council. The answer is that there 
is no longer a Presbyterian Church ip 
India. In 1924, thirty-seven years ago, 
Congregational and Presbyteriay 
Churches there joined to form the 
United Church of Northern India, and 
it is to that Church that The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 5 
related “in mission.” This term signifies 
that both churches are sent into the 
world to carry out the assignment given 
to them: to make known in every pos. 
sible way “Jesus Christ the Light of the 
World”—the theme of the World Coup. 
cil’s Third Assembly. The late Arch 
bishop William Temple once defined the 
task succinctly: the Church exists for 
those who are not yet its members, h 
India 98 per cent of the people are not 
yet its members; that is the measure o 
the unfinished task. 


A look at the past 

The first missionaries from the United 
States to India reached Ludhiana in 
1834. Although they were Presbyterians, 
they were not sent by the Church in 
the U.S.A., but by the Western Foreign 
Missionary Society; it was not until 
1837 that the General Assembly consti- 
tuted the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Since then the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, and The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. have sent to India and Pakistan 
(in 1947 formerly British India was 
partitioned into two countries, India 
and Pakistan) more than two thousand 
missionaries. 

That first group of four missionaries 
traveled by sailing vessel from Boston 
to Calcutta, a voyage around the Cape 
of Good Hope that took five months 
They proceeded by man-powered boat 
up the Ganges River to Kanpur, and 
from there proceeded by Jand—without 
benefit of train or motor car—at the rate 
of about fifteen miles a day for the re 
maining five hundred miles to Ludhiana. 
Almost a year elapsed between their 
departure from their homes in_ the 
United States and their arrival at theit 
destination. Now jet planes regularly 
make the trip from New York to Delhi 
in twenty-seven hours. Then it might 
take more than a year for a reply 
be received to a letter sent to the United 
States from India; now a reply to # 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk, answers queries about his plan for the uniting of four communions in this country. 


YOUTH 
PONDERS RECONCILIATION 


Eighteen hundred young Christians convene in Michigan 


to consider the world, the gospel, and the Church 


by BERNARD IKELER 


By and large, the coming generation is knowledge- 
able, courageous, and godly. Its members don’t look 
like people who were meant to keep a blind date with 
multimegaton death. They look like peacemakers, life- 
builders. 

Lots of observers (sociologists, novelists, etc.) hold 
that today’s younger generation is badly educated, 
cowardly, spiritually empty. Such young people do 
exist, of course. But their direct opposites also exist. 

I watched eighteen hundred of them—nearly four 
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hundred of them from Canada, about a hundred from 
overseas nations, the rest from this country—assembled 
in a church-sponsored conference August 16 to 23 in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Convened as the North American Ecumenical Youth 
Assembly, the Ann Arbor conference was probably the 
most inclusive gathering of young Christians ever held 
on this continent. Forty different denominations, mostly 
Protestant and Orthodox, were officially represented, 
and a number of other communions had observers on 
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hand. Also present were representatives from such 
organizations as the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor, $ Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A., the Campfire Girls, the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W CA. i in arrests and this country, and the Ministry 
to Armed Forces Personnel. 

Sponsors of the conference were the World Council 
of Churches, The World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion, the Canadian Council of Churches, and the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

The assembly, housed on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was big not only in terms of who took 
part but also in regard to what was attempted. The 
purpose: study and exchange of ideas on the question 
of how young Christians, “entrusted with the message 
of reconciliation,” are to serve Christ in the world 
today. 

Neither the planners nor the participants expected 
that the gathering would arrive at explicit answers, 
formulated in precise statements and set forth as a step- 
by-step action program. The daily schedule allotted 
time for worship (conducted according to a variety of 
denominational traditions), reflection on the Christian 
gospel, free-ranging discussion in small groups, ad- 
dresses and theatrical presentations dealing with Chris- 
tian life and service. There was no time reserved for 
legislation or resolutions. Results of the assembly, if 
they were to show up at all, would surface during the 
vears ahead in the form of changes in people, congre- 
gations, denominations perhaps even the social 
order. 

Immediately tangible results were achieved, of 
course, by fifteen national denominational youth groups 
which carried on their annual planning sessions within 
the framework of the interdenominational meeting. 
United Presbyterian young people and youth advisers, 
for example, firmed up a statement that provides guid- 
ance in this Church’s ministry with youth. 

The fact that fifteen denominational conferences 
were conducted in the midst of a convocation which 
carried an ecumenical banner illustrates one of the 
most troublesome puzzlers faced by the Ann Arbor 
assemblage: Does the essential oneness of all Christians 
require that programs and loyalties related to particu- 
lar communions be discarded? 

The question has a saw-toothed circumference, how- 
ever easily the center may be grasped. Practically no- 
body at the assembly liked denominationalism—in the- 
ory, at least. Everybody was pleased that he could talk, 
with seriousness and without hostility, to people of 
denominations other than his own. (For obvious rea- 
sons, young Christians are better at this than their 
elders. Here, | think, is the one sure hope in the entire 
problem. ) 

But when the talk moved away from theory and 
toward practice, delegates divided. Just what practices 
and ideas bearing a denominational stamp can be dis- 
carded without endangering Christianity itself? A few 
young people in the gathering were willing to wipe 
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out everything that is disputed among Christians; a} 
few were unwilling to give up anything traditionally” 
associated with their denomination. Most of the dele. 7 
gates wanted a couple of years to study their own and 
other communions. At the same time, they questioned 
whether delays would produce answers. 

Nobody denied the fact that the energy of the wor Ide 
wide Church is sapped to an alarming extent by dis- 
unity. Persons who wondered aloud whether Christian. 
ity would completely exhaust itself in ecclesiastical ” 
factionalism were not shouted down. 


nrrep States delegates, in talking with Canadiag” 
U and overseas delegates, learned that church uni 
in various places throughout the world has not resulted’ 
in unwieldy, authoritarian “super-Churches.” Dr. Eu 
gene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of The United Presby- 
terian Church, was vigorously questioned about the 
details of his plan (announced last December) for 
union of four denominations in this country: the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church, The Methodist Church, the) 
United Church of Christ, and The United Presbyterian, 
Church. 

Perhaps the most explosive land mine along t 
ecumenical line of march is the diversity of practiceg 
which churches follow in the celebration of Holy Com® 
munion. Often termed “Christ's sacrament of unity, 
this is precisely the act that reveals the awesome di 
unity of Christendom. The Ann Arbor assembly—like} 
its predecessor, a gathering of European youth con 
vened last summer in Lausanne, Switzerland—did not Eigh 
celebrate Holy Communion as one, integral body. In- for | 
stead, delegates went to local churches of their par- 
ticular denomination on the Sunday morning that came 
in the middle of the assembly. 


Reportedly, a few delegates stayed in bed until wor! 
afternoon (a strategy that might be questioned) by tean 
way of protesting the absence of a united Communion nati 
service. and 

Occasion for similar demonstrations may be lacking et 


at youth assemblies projected for Africa and Latin 
America in 1962; a World Council of Churches study plac 


related to the problem of Communion at ecumenical ~~ 
meetings probably will be made public in the near skin: 
future. It seems likely, however, that the matter of the ston: 
sacrament in other circumstances will be disputed tem 
among Christians for a long time to come. not | 
To sum up, the Ann Arbor assembly impressed me only 
as a thorough demonstration of the coming genera- not 
ness 


tion’s eagerness to leap over barriers that divide people 
according to denomination, nation, and race. This In 


eagerness is the seed of understanding and lasting byte 
world peace. othe 
The conclave was, of course, a falkathon. But it cles, 
can't be shrugged off on that account. Earnest, unhin- T 
dered talk—even when it goes on all day and half the hear 
night—builds attitudes and releases ideas. Frat 
Moreover, there were young people in the assem that 
blage who had done something besides talk about the Miss 
Ocr 
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Eighteen hundred youth from Canada, overseas nations, and this country met at the University of Michigan in mid-August 
for a weeklong consideration of what young Christians can do toward reconciling the conflicts that divide the world. 


world-wide Church. I questioned an eleven-member 
team—representing four continents and several denomi- 
nations—that had traveled through this country’s East 
and Midwest on ecumenical business which involved 
far more than conversation. 

These young people built an open-air chapel in one 
place, painted a church in another. They were refused 
service in a restaurant because some of them had dark 
skins. They saw the poverty of mountaineers, the ten- 
sions of suburbanites. They sandpapered each other's 
tempers and studied the Bible together. . . . They were 
not fearful that prejudices cannot be surmounted; their 
only anxiety was that people in their churches might 
not understand why this must have priority over busi- 
ness-as-usual. 

Incidentally, the team traveled under United Pres- 
byterian auspices. But this really is incidental—many 
other denominations, and interdenominational agen- 
cies, sponsor similar ventures. 

Today's youth aren't just talking. In Ann Arbor I 
heard about ecumenical groups that built a college in 
France, a group that dug sewers in Belgium, a group 
that in Ethiopia crossed a denominational line which 
missionaries had never been able to breach. In each 
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of these instances, the situation would have shut out 
persons representing only one communion. 

To put the whole thing in a statistical package, over 
ten thousand young Christians were on the move this 
summer in carrying out ecumenical service projects 
practically everywhere in the world. 

What should be the nature of unity among Chris- 
tians? Should it be only a matter of cooperation—so 
that the rich diversity of Christendom won't be lost, 
not a drop of it? Should it be complete union—to show 
everybody, with unmistakable clarity, that Christians 
are absolutely one body? These questions were de- 
bated in the North American Ecumenical Youth As- 
sembly, but not answered. . . . They will not be an- 
swered soon, anywhere. 

In the meantime, there are churches to be painted, 
colleges to be built, people to be understood and served 
according to the commandments of Jesus Christ. Young 
people are doing these things. In the process, they are 
learning how all Christians can be one body, and why 
this must be achieved. They are finding out—with 
muscle and heart, as well as mind—that the people of 
God exist to be useful, and so long as they are divided, 
their usefulness to the world is desperately limited. 
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WHO 
IS 
JESUS 
CHRIST? 


The answer we give to this 
question makes all the 


difference in the world 


by KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Ho is this whom we call Lord and Christ? 
We speak much of him, we urge him on the 
attention of the world. But who is he? What 


has he done? The world is lost, and the time is short. 
Let us not waste our time displaying caricatures of 
Christ. Let us hold up the whole truth about him, let 
us preach the whole gospel, teach it, believe it, prac- 
tice and live by the whole gospel. 

Let me put it as plainly as I can, beginning where 
Saint John began, the beginning of all beginnings. He 
writes: “In the beginning was the Word.” These are 
high words, but they are not the gospel, though if they 
are not true, there is no gospel. 

The gospel is the proclamation of Jesus Christ. But 
John begins first of all with an affirmation about God. 
There is an impression about God which was common 
in ancient times and can be found in highly respect- 
able circles to this day—namely, that the High God 
dwells forever apart, that God is silent; that in him 
is neither motion nor time nor change, neither expres- 
sion nor creation. He is transcendent, uncreative, alone 
and unrelated, the inaccessible Absolute, the Abyss. 

Against this assertion of the total ineffability of God, 
its unashamed opposite, is this affirmation: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” That is, in the eternities, 
even from everlasting, the Word is God. In God, with 
God, at home with God, of his essence, is expression, 
communication, relatedness, outreach. To think of God 
as eternally dwelling in darkness and silence, the Abyss, 
is a false thought. The Bible knows nothing of it. 

But though John says this, he was not the first to 
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say it. Some of the Greeks had said it. So had the Jews, 
Yet the Greeks did not have the gospel, and the Jews 
rejected it. No, this great affirmation of John 1:1 is not 
the gospel. It is an affirmation about God, the nature 
of the God who makes the gospel possible. 

We come closer to the gospel in the other creat 
affirmation in John 1:14: “The Word became flesh’ 
If it is true that the Word is God, or as we might trans. 
late John 1:1 literally, Deity was the Word, then revela- 
tion is of the central nature of God. We might expect the 
Word to become. A word always becomes. A word 
falls into silence, and the silence is transformed. A 
word strikes the mind, and truth is kindled; a word 
goes forth in darkness, and there is light. A word js 
buried, and it rises, an immortal flower. A word touches 
the heart, and it becomes a flame. 

Indeed, the eternal Word had already become... 
The Word had become beauty; the Word had become 
Conscience, the Word had become the order of the 
galaxies. But still there was no gospel. 

I say the gospel begins when the Word becomes 
flesh. God had been seen in the beauty of the world 
and the beauty of holiness. He had been seen in the 
starry heavens and the moral law written on the hearts 
of men. He had been known, and to a degree truly 
known, in the lofty thoughts of extraordinary men. But 
beauty and the stars and conscience and logic and 
wisdom all added up do not make a gospel. 

The gospel begins when God becomes a man. The 
Christian Church has been afraid of this word “be 
come,” to be sure. Theologians sit down to write books 
with this one basic falsehood in their minds: The Eter- 
nal cannot become! So they have even turned this 
sentence upside down and read it backward: Flesh 
became the Word. 

No: against all the theologians, John is right. He 
sets out to write a Gospel, and this is where the Gospel 
begins. He sets out to tell a story of good news, and 
this is news. That the Word was God, yes, some very 
high minds had attained to that truth; but that the 
Word became flesh—this was God’s secret. For it was 
a secret at first, only a whisper which the heart of 
Mary heard. But this is where the news begins to break. 

It is not the gospel yet—that will come. But it lies 
at the center of the gospel; it makes the gospel possible. 
The story of Jesus is the good news. But who is this 
Jesus, how does one account for him, what explains 
him? The history of Israel explains him, says Matthew. 
Luke presents us with a Jesus who belongs to the 
human race, his pedigree going back as every man’ 
goes back to the first man compounded of the dust of 
the earth and the breath of God. 

Yet Luke comes very close to John here as else 
where, for his story of how Jesus bégan mingles both 
the human and the divine. What explains Jesus, for 
Luke? The human race explains him; but what explains 
the human race? Only the God who was the Father of 
Adam. What explains Jesus? Mary explains Jesus. But 
what explains Mary? “The Holy Spirit will come upon 
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But John moves beyond this. The Word—not the 


power of the Most High, but the Most High—becomes 
flesh. God’s story becomes man’s story, man’s story be- 
comes most intimately God’s. This is not yet the gospel; 
for this Jesus, becoming aware of himself, might retire 
to a private Olympus, as indeed he was tempted to 
do. No, it is not quite the gospel. But it is indispensable 
to the gospel; it is part of the gospel. 

This was no mere child of history, no genius pro- 
duced by the astonishing human race. Still less is he 
a name only, a picture drawn by imagination, a theo- 
logical construct. He was real. And the final Why of 
this Man is that he is the Word made flesh. He is, and 
he is what he is, because he is the Word that was in 
the beginning with God and is God. 

Now, what turned this Glory into a gospel? This 
visible Splendor of God, this divine human being, 
did it have a name? Yes, the name was Jesus. And what 
manner of man was this Jesus? It makes a great deal 
of difference, the answer we give to that question. It 
is interesting to see what John, the one New Testa- 
ment writer who gives us the highest conception of 
the Incarnation, what he has to say about what hap- 
pened next. Here is heavenly glory come to earth. What 
does it look like? An immense Jupiter, wrapped in 
clouds and thunder, Father of gods and men? A blaz- 
ing lame before which men must fall in terror on their 
faces? A royal hero, a king in bright armor, to destroy 
the hated Romans and to set his people free? No, the 
Glory of God, after all, did not look like that. The 
Glory of God looked like a man, the Glory was a man, 
a poor man, a working man. “We saw his glory,” John 
says. But he almost never mentions the word again. 
He just tells half a dozen stories about this man, and 
then tells how he died. In the time he lived, what did 
he do? What was it that spelled the Glory of God to 
his intimate friends? 

John tells about an incident that he calls the “first 
of his signs’—signs of glory, I take it. What was this? 
Just going to a wedding and helping out an embar- 
rassed host when the refreshments were about to give 
out. If it was a miracle, it was a very offhand and quiet 
one. But the real miracle, I mean what would have 
been the hardest to believe, was not that water turned 
into wine, but that God would take an interest in what 
happened at a backwoods village wedding party. 

Well, then we have the story of Jesus talking with 
people. All sorts of people, both too high for him (they 
would say) and too low for him. He talks with the 
rich and great, with a supreme court judge who comes 
around to Jesus’ boarding house—no doubt a cheap one, 
too—at night. He talks with a woman whom no man 
respected, talks with her in broad daylight, too, to the 
astonishment of his respectable friends. He was not 
embarrassed by either the great man or the cheap 
little woman. Then we have a story of how he cured 
a very sick boy and gave him back to his father. After 
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that, the sad little story of the man at the pool. Jesus 
stopped to ask him, Do you want to get well? It 
sounded like a stupid question, but it wasn’t. Can you 
believe that for thirty-eight whole years, a young life- 
time, that man had never been able to get near enough 
to the edge to roll in at the right time? One suspects 
he rather enjoyed being ill. He enjoyed having people 
feel sorry for him. Maybe he even enjoyed being 
tramped on. A psychiatric case. Do you want to get 
well? It didn’t look like it. “Rise ...and walk,” Jesus 
said. And the man walked. The curious feature of this 
incident, by the way, is the reaction of the police. They 
did not investigate the cure. What impressed them 
was that this happened on a Sabbath, or as we would 
say, on Sunday, on a legal holiday. The glory of God 
was shining in their faces—and all they could see was 
an infraction of a blue law. Ironic, isn’t it? If the Son 
of God came to your town and started doing miracles 
on Main Street, some bureaucrat would have him put 
in jail for interfering with traffic. 

Well, this Glory, this strange unshining splendor, 
this God incognito, just went on in the same apparently 
haphazard way, helping people out of trouble. What 
bothers people today in reading those stories is that 
nearly all of them involve what we today would call 
a miracle. I don’t want to argue that point; it would 
take us too far off-course. I just want to say two things 
about those miracles. One is that the least you could 
say about Jesus is that he was the kind of man about 
whom his friends could hardly talk except in terms 
of miracles. The other thing is the casual offhand quiet 
way in which he did these things, the apparently 
trivial uses to which he puts his great powers. Getting 
more wine for a party, healing a sick boy, getting a 
lifetime panhandler off the relief rolls, feeding a lot 
of stupid people. . . . 

Well, they were stupid. For the next story in this 
extraordinary tale is about 5,000 men who went for 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Making Presbyterians? 


“When we think of what we are trying to accomplish 
in our Sunday schools,” says Dr. Markus Barth, of 
Chicago, “we must ask ourselves whether, for instance, 
we are trving to make Presbyterians to extend and pro- 
long our Church. Or is our purpose to instill the faith 
motive plus the service motive? The American business 
world has discovered in this twentieth century that it 
is good to have faith; and it is good for business to 
announce, “We serve the customer.’ 

“Or we can say Sunday school exists in order to make 
a contribution to education,” this theologian goes on, 
“by opening the eyes and minds of students to the real 
problems of life. This is another, possibly secular, pur- 
pose—but it is one of the things Sunday school tries to 
accomplish. 

“The great problem is that all these things, and more, 
could be taken together under the title “Sunday school 
promotes religion, because it is all ‘religion’ on one or 
another level. 

“Do we have an alternative? I do not believe we have 
any pat answer. We have to search for it and work for 
it. Terms like worship and mission might point the 
way. To talk Biblically, Jesus taught the disciples; and 
he made them twelve, in order that they might be with 
him, and that he might send them out. This is a mar- 
velous formulation about the purpose of the Church. 
‘To be with him and to be sent out.’ These are not two 
different things—on one side, ‘to be with him, mean- 
ing mystical experience, and on the other side, to be 
a social activist. | would say that, since Christ is out- 
side the gate, sent from the Father, we will be with 
him insofar as we, too, are sent. And we will find him, 
apparently, not in Jerusalem, but outside the gates, 
precisely among unbelievers. We ought to announce 
something along this line as a goal for Sunday school.” 


Backstage 


The day before Billy Graham was due to arrive in 
Philadelphia for the start of the monthlong evangelistic 
campaign from August 20 to September 17, we went 
down to his Crusade headquarters to look things over. 
The spacious, functional-looking offices on the second 
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Hoor of an old building were a picture of cheerful con- 
fusion. 


A blonde typist-receptionist tried to get badges ready 


for mailing to the thousands of volunteer workers 
while at the same time answering inquiries from her 
coworkers and from members of the public who 
kept erupting out of a self-service elevator practically 
onto her desk. A white-haired sport-shirted gentleman 
wanted a thousand of the pocket-sized flyers adver- 
tising the meetings; he had brought along a paper 
shopping bag to carry them in. A young fellow in 
glasses and a briefcase, who turned out to be an in- 
structor at Drexel Institute, wanted the sixth lesson 
in the series required of the more than 5,000 men and 
women qualifying as counselors for the Crusade. Sev- 
enty-five hundred people signed up for the six-week 
course for counselors, in classes of several hundred 
apiece starting early in July. The five thousand who 
were selected had to maintain a good attendance and 
homework record, undergo a personal interview de- 
signed to size up their qualifications, and fill out a 
lengthy questionnaire which asked not only for vital 
statistics but for a brief explanation of their own faith 
and of what they thought people had to do or be to 
become Christians. Their assignment during the Cru- 
sade was to work with those who made “decisions for 
Christ,” both on the spot and in follow-up. 

A man and his wife were trying to volunteer for 
service in the Crusade and growing a bit impatient 
when nobody seemed to have time to talk to them in 
the general excitement. One of the young men of the 
staff had just begun to mollify them as we were ushered 
into the office of Crusade Director Jerry Beavan. 

Tall, dark-haired, and bright blue-eved, Beavan has 
been working with the Graham team for over a decade; 
a veteran Crusade-director, he will go to England after 
Philadelphia in order to head a permanent Graham 
setup in the British Isles. 

“The five thousand counselors in Philadelphia are 
by far the largest number in any city so far,” he told 
us. “Four thousand have volunteered for the choir, 
and since we can’t use more than 1,050 at any one 
time in Convention Hall, theyll work in shifts. We 
have 1,600 men signed up to serve as ushers. A hun- 
dred thousand are Prayer Partners—they sign a card 
agreeing to pray for the Crusade all the time it’s going 
on. Starting the fifth of June, we had about 5,000 home 
prayer meetings going on in the area, three times a 
week, in connection with our radio broadcasts—all these 
groups praying together, with the same devotional for 


all. 


“There's a laymen’s committee of 2,300 men. J. How- 
ard Pew is the chairman of that; he’s a Presbyterian, 
you know. They are chiefly to give general support. 
The reservations from churches are coming in fast,” 
he went on. “Have you heard about Operation Andrew? 
No? Well, you see, each church which makes a reser- 
vation to come in a bus, or maybe a fleet of cars, or a 
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train—Lancaster has ordered five chartered trains for 
their people—agrees to fill at least half the seats with 
the uncommitted and the unchurched. You could fill 
the whole Convention Hall every night with church 
people, but that’s not what Billy wants. Of course, a 
Jot of nominal church members aren't really committed, 
and the Crusade can do them a great deal of good, too. 
We always keep at least three or four thousand seats 
unreserved for people coming on their own, not in 
groups.” 

One of the new wrinkles in Philadelphia, Beavan 
told us, is the organization of “satellite committees,” 
groups set up in areas within striking distance of Phila- 
delphia, and embodying all the features of the parent 
committee. Counselor-candidates in, say, Harrisburg 
or Wilmington took the course using tapes of the lec- 
tures given in Philadelphia. Thus they were in a posi- 
tion to work with people from Harrisburg or Wilming- 
ton who made “decisions” during the Crusade. 

The eighteen local people employed to help the 
four permanent Graham team-members set things up 
in Philadelphia were supplemented by about 150 vol- 
unteer office workers, some of whom spent practically 
full time, while others might drop in for a couple of 
hours a week. “As you see, during the daytime, they're 
mostly older people,” Jerry Beavan explained as he 
took us on a quick tour of the premises. “Evenings, 
we get a lot of students.” 

In one of the back rooms, where ladies were stuffing 
envelopes at a long table, was a sinister-looking little 
black box which, Beavan told us, was a telephone-an- 
swering device. Those who call a certain number get 
information about the campaign, plus a religious mes- 
sage, all recorded. “We have twenty lines leading into 
that thing,” our informant said. “There—it’s ringing 
now.” He went on to explain that they were obliged 
to relieve the telephone operators on the regular, peo- 
ple-run lines at two-hour intervals, because the volume 
of calls was so heavy. 

“Billy has spoken before more than thirty million 
people already,” Beavan said. “That’s not counting 
radio and TV appearances, of course. It’s certainly 
more than any other evangelist ever. But, of course, 
the major part of the effectiveness of the Crusade de- 
pends on the local people. The evangelist can’t stay 
behind and shoo the folks into the Church.” 


Tough 


The language of teen-agers being a tricky business 
to get just right, we were delighted when one of them 
volunteered casually that the word “cool” is on the 
way out. A jacket, automobile, girl, boy, allowance, or 
deal which long ago was “swell,” “dandy,” “great,” 
“slick,” “crazy,” “nervous” (this term never really 
caught on), and most recently was “cool,” will now 
be called “tough.” This introduces an unheard of de- 
gree of ambiguity into adolescent language, already 
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tortured by innuendo, distraction, and arrogance. 

If a football player makes a heretofore “cool” play, 
he and his play will be regarded as “tough.” There the 
ambiguity will not be burdensome. But what if the 
football player's girl-friend, a lithesome, blue-eved, 
and rosy-cheeked sixteen-year-old who has never done 
anything more spectacular than ride her brother's bi- 
cycle once without telling him—what if she is called 
“tough”? Think of the mother of this suddenly “tough” 
girl. Well, just think of adults in general, who, having 
finally almost caught on to “cool,” must now try to fol- 
low a brand-new trail in the ever-new but always 
tangled linguistic wilderness called adolescent slang. 
As they say, “That’s just tough.” 


Conformity 


A man we know bought a modest house on a modest 
quarter-acre of land. He had a lawn mower, which he 
kept nice and sharp, and when he first moved in, he 
used to enjoy pushing the mower over his grass. He 
got a kick out of the rhythmical whirr of the blades, 
and a pleasantly muscle-tired feeling from the weekly 
exercise. 

But about the fourth week, one of the neighbors 
across the street brought his power mower, which he 
offered as a loan. The would-be exerciser tried to ex- 
plain why he liked his hand-mower, but the power- 
mower owner wouldn't take no for an answer. The 
next week, the neighbor on the left brought his power 
mower over and pressed it upon our friend, who weakly 
resisted, eventually yielded. “I was in the most awful 
dilemma,” he told us. “I couldn't seem to make all those 
good people understand. I couldn't turn down their 
kindness. But I hated being forever in debt to them. 
So I had to buy a power mower of my own.” 





SATURDAY THOUGHTS 


CONTINUED 


The Golden Door 


As the floods of refugees poured into Marienfelde, 
the West Berlin reception center, during the last days 
before the gate was closed, we kept thinking of a pre- 
vious summer, that of 1953, when we saw Marienfelde. 
It was just after the abortive East German rising 
against the communists, and the tides of refugees 
flowed westward like water or blood day after day 
as they did this year. 

We remember a little blond boy who followed us 
all around the camp because we had given him a pack 
of mints. We remember an old woman who came up 
to us with a crumpled list in her hand, a list of names 
of relatives and friends who had been sent away to 
forced labor camps and never been heard of since. 
(This was in the days when such a fate was more 
common in Soviet-controlled lands than it is under 
Khrushchev.) We were supposed to be able to do 
something about this injustice because we were Ameri- 
can. And we remember, above all, the German social 
worker who intervened when a group of young refu- 
gees surrounded us to ask how to get to America. “You 
will never get to America. America does not want you,” 
she said bitterly. 

At the time, we thought this was a bit unjust to good 
old warm-hearted Uncle Sam, who has taken in an 
awful lot of refugees. But sometimes we tend to won- 
der. 

Proving to Cubans that our way is better than Cas- 
tro’s ought to be one simple aim of our foreign policy. 
Yet we have read of a former justice of the Cuban 
Supreme Court who is making about thirty dollars 
a week in the United States now as a translator. More- 
over, the way American law is written, there is no 
room for the concept of political asylum (so The New 
York Times told us). Therefore, Cubans are here under 
what is called “indefinite voluntary exile.” This means 
that they can't get first papers for citizenship, which 
in turn means they can't get into many professions and 


some unions. And they can't leave the country and come 
back—so even if they get job offers, say, in South 
America, thev dare not go to take them. 
“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 


The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me: 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

That's the way Emma Lazarus thought of it, and 
that’s the way it reads on the inscription on the Statue 
of Liberty. But times change, and concepts change. 
Maybe we aren't so friendly to wretched refuse (or even 
would-be self-respecting professional men) as we used 
to be. The Golden Door is narrower, now, and some- 
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how different. When we were at Idlewild Airport one 
holiday evening to meet a plane, there came into the 
lobby a whole gaggle of fur-coated, black-tied merry. 
makers. They were headed for an evening of fun at 
the plush restaurant in the arrivals’ terminal, called, 
by what can only be thought of as a stroke of symbolic 
genius, the Golden Door. We'd wager that if the Cuban 
ex-justice wanted to take his wife to dinner at the 
Golden Door in memory of Emma Lazarus, it would 
cost him a whole week's earnings. 


Down to Our Level 


Not content with sending our simian friends into 
orbit, we human beings seem to be bent on turning 
animals into as close replicas as possible of our preen- 
ing selves. Item: the grizzlies of Yellowstone are being 
equipped with transistor radio transmitters hung 
round their necks so we can know where they are at 
all times. Item: a lion-tamer was sentenced to jail in 
New York City for keeping his big-cat-friend on the 
back seat of his car. He explained that he was simply 
visiting his ex-girl to persuade her to marry him; she 
explained that she liked the lion all right but couldn't 
stand the tamer. Item: well up on the best-seller lists 
is a book all about an otter who spent. his time lying 
on the sofa playing with a rubber ball. And this not 
too long after a best-seller about another lion whose 
principal friends were people. 

Driving home one twilight recently, we saw a deer 
at the edge of the road. Wild, lovely, frightened, the 
creature wanted nothing more than to get right away 
from us as fast as possible. We, for our part, had no 
desire to bring her down to our level or to take her 
home to dinner. Bucking the trend, we maintain that 
the wilds are for animals; sofas and airplanes and back 
seats of cars, for people. 
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“Too Busy To Hate” 


Atlanta desegregates peacefully 


Mayor William B. Hartsfield, at a 
press conference preceding the de- 
segregation of the eleventh and twelfth 
grades in four Atlanta high schools, said, 
“The citizens of Atlanta are too busy 
to hate.” Aside from the curious on- 
lookers and hordes of newsmen, the 
mayors busy Atlantans were too busy 
to hate on August 30, 31, and Septem- 
ber 1 as this Georgia city of one million 
peacefully about _ its 
business while in four high schools a 
century-old tradition of racial separa- 
tion was cracked. 

Political and 


residents went 


industrial influences 


have contributed to a climate of under- 
standing that differs sharply with other 
major deep South cities. But, geograph- 
ically, Atlanta lies in the deep South. 
Therefore, despite elaborate prepara- 
tions on the part of police and school 
officials, the possibility of trouble did 
exist on the first days of school desegre- 
gation. But no trouble occurred. 

At the four schools carefully chosen, 
police arrived at 6 a.M., already briefed 
and rehearsed; motorcycle patrolmen 
circled the streets around the schools 
and adjacent neighborhood streets. Po- 
lice officers were stationed at each inter- 


section. Detectives and policewomen 
strolled up and down the sidewalks in 
front of the schools, allowing only faculty 
and students to enter. No loitering was 
permitted. No picketing was allowed. 
Fifteen minutes after school had be- 
gun, cars drove up to the schools, and 
nine Negro transfer students went to 
their home rooms, then to their classes. 
Fifteen minutes before the student body 
at large was dismissed, the transfer stu- 
dents left for home, relieved that the 
day had gone well. But the Negro stu- 
dents were not so relieved as the jubi- 
lant mayor, Superintendent of Schools 


After a “‘normal” day Willie Jean Black, Donita Gaines, and Arthur Simmons leave Northside High. 
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John Letson, and Police Chief Wilbur 
Jenkins. They each expressed pride and 
satisfaction at the incident-free day. 
The next day was likewise routine. Let- 
son stated: “Reports from the four high 
schools have indicated that the situa- 
tion was completely normal throughout 
the second day of integration.” And so 
was Friday. 

The “no-nonsense” orders given to 
the police were followed carefully, Four 
teen-aged boys were quickly arraigned. 
So was Bill Cody, who was picked up, 
subsequently jailed, as he has been 
jailed on other occasions in which South- 
ern racial desegregation has been at 
issue. This is the man who, when asked 
by the judge to state his business, an- 
swered, “Nazi business.” 

L. J. O'Callaghan, president of the 
School Board, strode out of Murphy 
High School on the first morning and 
congratulated the police on duty for 
their efficiency, then said, “I am proud 
of the boys and girls of these schools. 
They have been simply wonderful. And 
this thing couldn’t work without their 
cooperation. They are a credit to At- 


lanta.” 

Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
Raul Stephens had equally kind words 
for the four principals and faculties of 


the high schools, praising them for an 
“all-around great job.” 

The mood of confident efficiency 
that prevailed in Atlanta during its pe- 
riod of potential strife and hostility was 
created, according to Dr. Herman 
Turner, pastor of the Covenant Presby 
terian Church (and past Moderator of 
The United Presbyterian Church’s Gen- 
eral Assembly). “out of the sweat of an 
army of good people who got to work 
in OASIS. OASIS (Organizations As- 
sisting Our Schools in September) came 
into being when some mothers and some 
ministers went to John Letson and asked, 
‘How can we help you? What can we 
do to help get ready? Out of that came 
a plan to put together an organization 
of organizations which would work hard 
for peaceful desegregation.” 

Working with a three-sided approach, 
civic and service organizations in 
OASIS mobilized positive elements in 
the general business and industrial com- 
munity. Scout, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
and other groups sought to create a 
climate of acceptance and understanding 
within the youth of the city. The min- 
isters of the city were organized to pub- 
licize throughout their churches the 
need for free and honest discussion, mu- 
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tual acceptance, and neighborhood good 
will. 

OASIS for months kept quiet about 
itself, its member organizations doing 
the hard spade work of cultivating pub- 
lic opinion, keeping alive discussion of 
the issue, and radiating a positive atti- 
tude that peaceful desegregation in At- 
lanta was both possible and necessary. 
Its efforts culminated in the final days 
before the schools opened. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce ran a full-page adver- 
tisement in the daily papers, calling on 
the city to obey the law of the nation, 
regardless of personal sentiments. “Law 
and Order Weekend” was observed in 
virtually every metropolitan church and 
synagogue on August 25-27, with pas- 
tors speaking of oncoming desegrega- 
tion in their sermons, statements, and in 
general prayers. Parents had been wide- 
ly circularized. The Atlanta Constitution 
and Journal both made hard-driving edi- 
torial campaigns for harmony and under- 
standing, led by Constitution publisher 
and nationally known author Ralph Mc- 
Gill. Radio and television stations car- 
ried hourly public service pleas by 
Letson, Jenkins, and the mayor. 

According to Leslie Dunbar, Execu- 
tive Director of the Southern Regional 
Council, “we outpublicized the segre- 
gationists. Our material was thoughtful 
and appealing. This is something of a 
first, you know.” Dr. Norman Schands, 
pastor of the West End Baptist Church, 
and cochairman of the religious section 
of OASIS, attributed the success of 
OASIS to its concentration on the one 
issue of law and order. “We wanted to 
mobilize concern and positive opinion,” 
said Dr. Schands. “Our design was to 
prepare all of the citizens in the com- 
munity to act in a responsible way. We 
agreed at the beginning of OASIS to 
start with the assured fact that Atlanta 
was going to desegregate. We agreed 
that we would not allow public dis- 
cussion to fall on the merits or de- 
merits of desegregation. Thus we were 
able to guide acceptance of the transi- 
tion with dignity and responsibility, 
drawing on the resources of faith.” 

The fact that the “merits or demerits 
of desegregation” has not yet received 
wide public discussion leaves a long and 
perhaps painful job yet to be done, and 
has made some Atlanta citizens feel un- 
easy and even resentful. On one side 
are articulate segregationists. T. J. Wes- 
ley, vice-president of the Allan-Grayson 
Realty firm, and well-known in Atlanta 
for his views, was not surprised at the 


peaceful week. “We had the police de. 
partment operating on an absolute con. 
trol basis whereby no one was permitted 
to utter a dissenting word and the news. 
papers blanketed Atlanta with their 
quote propaganda unquote in urging 
people to surrender to the so-called law 
of the land. There was no chance for 
anything but peaceful integration of the 
schools. I am glad. I do not advocate 
violence. But I would much rather have 
peace achieved through less police action 
than was used in this case. Peace also 
exists in East Berlin, Budapest, and 


Charlayne Hunter, first Negro admitted 
to Georgia U., is interviewed by mem- 
bers of the numerous press. 


Cuba because no one dares demonstrate. 
This is the kind of peace you get when 
you die. Our peace is an artificial con- 
dition being sustained by press and 
police.” 

Mr. Wesley is an outright opponent 
of forced integration and expresses a 
view that “many, many” Atlanta parents 
feel as he does but have been inhibited 
by the newspaper monopoly and its in- 
tegrationist point of view. He thus looks 
forward to a full discussion of the is 
sues and, eventually, to a time when 
parents can send their children to schools 
of the parents’ choice, using tuition 
allowed them by the state. 

On the other side of the community 
are citizens who feel that sending only 
nine Negro students to schools with a 
combined enrollment of over five thou- 
sand does not even deserve the term 
“token integration.” These citizens ex 
press dismay that “law and order” was 
made the basis for Atlanta’s desegrega- 
tion, rather than racial acceptance. 
Rabbi Jacob Rothschild said, “Little has 
been said about the basic issues of hu- 
man dignity and decency.” A group of 
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Negro young adults, arguing among 
themselves on desegregation eve about 
Atlanta’s future in race relations, were 
unanimous in their hostility toward the 
white condescension implied in the de- 
segregation campaign. “Nine colored 
kids and fifty thousand policemen and 
one hundred thousand newspapermen. 
Now with a ratio like that, just exactly 
what is the world going to think Atlanta 
thinks about the Negro kids? It’s going to 
think that they are radioactive or some- 
thing dangerous like that. Know what I 
mean?” 

Between the extreme sides of commu- 
nity opinion are the majorities of parents, 
businessmen, educators, and churchmen 
who are happy that a step has been made 
and that future steps will be easier to 
make. One parent, who would not reveal 
her name, said: “I don’t like the idea of 
desegregation at all. I’m a Georgia girl. 
But I guess we'll all learn.” Dr. Herman 
Turner, who was one of the ministers re- 
sponsible for the framing of the famous 
Atlanta Manifesto (which argued for law 
and order when it was unpopular to state 
that position in Atlanta), says, “Of course 
it'll be all right. It has become popular to 
want open and peaceful schools. We've 
come a long way, and we aren't going to 
slip back. Don’t ever trust people too 
little.” 

A great deal of credit for Atlanta’s suc- 
cess goes to the unheralded and little 
known activities of the Reverend John 
Youngblood, director of Quaker House. 
Mr. Youngblood has quietly been meet- 
ing with an interracial group of high 
school students (including the Negro 
transfer students) all summer, offering 
seminars that were conducted by mem- 
bers of the graduate faculties from At- 
lanta’s many universities. His direct 
approach in preparation for September 
was, according to Arthur Simmons, one 
of the Negro students, “the best thing 
that has happened to us.” Mr. Young- 
blood plans to continue these activities 
in conjunction with the many cultural 
and religiously oriented programs he di- 
rects in the House. He has only begun. 

Atlanta would not be the proud city 
that it is, and its professionals would 
have had a much more volatile situation 
on their hands, had it not been for the 
hundreds of amateurs who contributed 
their talented services through OASIS. 
One of them, Mrs. David Niemann, a 
mother and housewife, now will resume 
her “civilian activities. We have done our 
job. Tomorrow I’ve got to go home and 
get at those closets.” 
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Two Ministers Seek 
Political Careers 


Two youthful United 
ministers recently decided to run for poli- 
tical offices in their respective cities. The 
Reverend Robert W. MacGregor, 
twenty-nine, former pastor of Andrew 
Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis, al- 
ready has been elected alderman of the 


Presbyterian 


city’s second ward. 

The Reverend Robert K. Hudnut, 
twenty-seven-year-old assistant minister 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Al- 
bany, New York, admittedly faces an up- 


The Reverend Robert W. MacGregor 


hill battle to be elected mayor. Until the 
election in November, he has taken leave 
of absence without salary in order to 
campaign. 

Both ministers believe that more 
church members as well as pastors 
should enter the political arena. Mr, 
MacGregor, a Republican, has been in- 
terested in politics since college days at 
United Presbyterian-related Macalester. 
His first campaign was for the office of 
religion secretary on the college’s com- 
munity council. His wife recalls helping 
to paint signs during the campaign. Later 
he studied at San Francisco and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminaries before ac- 
cepting a call to Andrew Church. As pas- 
tor, he took some members with him to 
party gatherings and occasionally in- 
serted notices of political activities in the 
church bulletin. 

In Albany, Mr. Hudnut became in- 


creasingly disturbed over Albany's “one- 
party rule” during his two years as West- 
minster’s assistant minister. In one of his 
most outspoken speeches outside the pul- 
pit, Mr. Hudnut declared that “votes are 
bought . . . voting booths are desecrated 
. .. property assessments are lower in this 
city if the person registers with the party 
in power. 

By March, he was calling for “an en- 
tirely new city administration” and had 
allied himself with a group who, at his 
suggestion, named themselves CURE: 
Citizens United Reform Effort. He be- 
came chairman of its steering committee, 


The Reverend Robert K. Hudnut 


emerged as a principal spokesman, and 
stepped up criticism of the city adminis- 
tration. Recently, his candidacy for 
mayor was endorsed by the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. Hudnut and his political col- 
leagues are trying to reverse a forty-vear 
tradition of government by Democrats. 
Some measure of the odds they must 
overcome can be gained from figures of 
the last mayoralty election, when the 
Democrats polled 57,000 votes compared 
with 9,500 for the Republican candi- 
dates. “Our strategy,” he says, “is to fuse 
all of the opposition, including many 
Democrats.” 

Regardless of the election, Mr. Hud- 
nut will continue his political interest. 
“Ministers,” he states, “are not second- 
class citizens; it is impossible for them 
to avoid politics and still be responsible 
members of their communities. 
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F YOU are the one American in four who does not 

drink, we are pleased and proud to offer the Gold 

Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy, which 

will pay you $100 a week in cash, from your first day 
in the hospital, and will continue paying as long as you 
are there, even for life! 

If you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospitali- 
zation insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the 
accidents and hospital bills of those who do drink. Alco- 
holism is now our nation’s No. 3 health problem, ranking 
immediately behind heart disease and cancer! Those who 
drink have reduced resistance to infection and are nat- 
urally sick more often and sick longer than those who do 
not drink. Yet their insurance—UNTIL NOW—cost the 
same as yours. NOW with the Gold Star Plan, your rates 
are based on the SUPERIOR HEALTH RECORDS of 
Non-Drinkers! Why should you help pay for the hos- 
pitalization of those who ruin their health by drink? Gold 
Star rewards you instead of penalizing you for not drink- 
ing! 

Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and most 
modern type of hospitalization coverage at an unbe- 
lievably low rate because the Gold Star Policy is offered 
only to non-drinkers. With this policy, you receive $100 
a week in cash, from the first day and as long as you re- 
main in the hospital! This money is paid you in cash to be 
used for rent, food, hospital or doctor bills—anything you 
wish. Your policy cannot be cancelled by the company no 


Outstanding Leaders Say: 


DR. E. STANLEY JONES, renowned evangelist, 
missionary leader and author: “It is a pleasure for 
me to recommend the De Moss Gold Star Hospitali- 
zation plan for Total Abstainers. An insurance plan 
such as this which provides special consideration 
and service to those who do not impair their health 
by drink is a move in the right direction and long 
overdue.” 


DR. J. CHARLES McKIRACHAN, noted Presby- 
terian minister and author: “Non-drinkers should 
not be penalized to participate in the excessive 
insurance cost in which drinkers are involved. The 
De Moss Gold Star Health and Accident Insurance 
Plan for Senior Citizens, as well as for younger 
people who are abstainers is a long step in fair- 
ploy ond a dramatic manifestation of the cost of 
intemperance.” 


DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, internationally 
celebrated avthor and lecturer: “! like Arthur De 
Moss’ plan to provide insurance to non-drinkers at 
@ reduced cost. When you show a drinker thot it 
costs him money as well as health, friends and suf- 
fering, you present another strong argument for 
quitting. This unique plan does more than preach- 
ing sermons.” 


4. C. PENNEY: founder of the famous J. C. Penney 
chain stores and noted philanthropist, says: *'! 
hove a sincere conviction that liquor is one of the 
chief couses of unhappiness, both to the people 
who drink and to those who are near and dear to 
them. Early in my life | decided not to touch liquor, 
even in moderation. I'm delighted to know of the 
Gold Star Total Abstainer's Hospital Plan that pro- 
vides a lower rate to non-drinkers. This is the way 
it should be becouse most auto and other accidents 
occur becouse of drink.” 





PAYS $100 WEEKLY from FIRST DAY 


NO WAITING PERIOD! NO AGE LIMIT! NO SALESMEN! 


matter how long you remain in the hospital or how often 
you are sick. And the present low rate on your policy can 
never be raised simply because you get old, or have too 
many claims, but only in the event of a general rate ad- 
justment up or down for all policyholders! 

One out of every seven people will spend some time in 
the hospital this year. Every day over 64,000 people enter 
the hospital—47,000 of these for the first time! No one 
knows whose turn will be next, whether yours or mine. 
But we do know that a fall on the stairs in your home or 
on the sidewalk, or some sudden illness or operation 
could put you in the hospital for weeks or months, and 
could cost thousands of dollars. 

How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital 
with costly doctor bills, and expensive drugs and medi- 
cines? Many folks lose their car, savings, even their home, 
and are sunk hopelessly in debt for the rest of their lives. 
We surely hope this won’t happen to you, but please don’t 
gamble! Remember, once the doctor tells you it is your 
turn to enter the hospital, it’s too late to buy coverage at 
any price. 


The Gold Star Plan Makes It Easy! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy, 
you receive $100 per week (or $14.29 daily) in cash, as 
long as you remain in the hospital. If your hospital stay is 
less than one week, you still collect at the rate of $14.29 per 
day. Even if you are already covered by another policy, the 
Gold Star Plan will supplement that coverage, and will pay 
you directly, in addition to your present policy. 

This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a 
month for each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve 
full months. For each child under 19, the rate is just $3 for 
a month’s protection. And for each adult of age 65 through 
100, the premium is only $6 a month or $60 for a full year. 

And, remember, with Gold Star, the NO-LIMIT Hospital 
Plan, there is no limit on how long you can stay in the hospi- 
tal, NO LIMIT on the number of times you can collect (and 
the a aaa can never cancel your policy), and NO LIMIT 
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Money-Back Guarantee 


We'll mail your gn | to your home. No sales- 


man will call. In rivacy of your own home, 
read the ape over. | xamine it carefully. Have it 
checked by vous lawyer, your doctor, your friends 
or some trusted advisor. Make sure it provides 
exactly what we've told you it does. Then, if for 
any reason whatsoever you are not fully satisfied, 
just mail your policy back within ten days, and 
we'll cheerfully refund your entire _s _ by 
return mail, with ne > Guamens asked. So, 

you have everything 0 gain and nothing ‘0 beset 


This Plan Offered Exclusively by 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


VALLEY FORGE, PENNA. 
AND AFFILIATES 


“Special Protection for Special People”’ 


PrespyTenitan Lire 


Lifetime Hospitalization | 
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overage for Non-Drinkers ONLY!! 
for LIFE to readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


GOLD STAR BENEFITS 
GUARANTEED IN WRITING! 


*% Pays you $100 weekly while you are in 
the hospital in addition to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation or any other hospital insurance 
you may carry. 

Good in any accredited hospital anywhere 
in the world (including missionary hospitals). 
Policy good in all 50 states! 

Enrollment still open in every state, except 
Ohio where existing policies continue in full 
effect. 

Guaranteed renewable (only YOU can can- 
cel). 

No age limit. 

Immediate coverage; full benefits go into 
effect the day your policy is issued. 

There is no limit to the number of times you 
can collect. 

No waiting periods. Pays from very first day 
you enter the hospital. 

No policy or enrollment fees. 

Policy is mailed to your home. No salesman 
will call. 

All benefits are paid directly to you and 
can be used for rent, food, hospital, doctor 
bills—anything you wish. 

Claim checks sent air mail special delivery. 
Every kind of sickness and accident covered 
except, of course, pregnancy, any act of 
war, pre-existing conditions, or hospitaliza- 
tion caused by the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages or narcotics. Everything else IS covered! 


ADDITIONAL GOLD STAR BENEFITS 


Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 

Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot 
or sight of one eye. 

Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both hands, both 


Read What a & 


This Protection 


Was Seeu 7a Others: 


Elmer H. Murdoch, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: “This is to acknowl- 
edge with thanks the receipt of your 
check for my wife. It was very kind of 
you to do this. It proved a great help 
to us, as we have been under many ex- 
tra expenses since our car accident.” 


Robert F. Haines, Ukiah, Califor- 
nia: “It is with high praise I recom- 
mend this Company. My experience has 
been very satisfactory, and when help 
was needed most, you were there.” 


Ethel Carlson, Chicago, Illinois: 


“Received your check and am very 


pleased and thankful for your prompt 
attention to my recent claim. I thank 
you for this insurance and assurance.” 


Helen Pennywitt, Portsmouth, 
Ohio: “Wish to thank you for the 
prompt attention you gave my claim. 
Received your check a few days ago, 
and will recommend your company to 
any parties that are worthy.” 


Lida M. Taylor, Millville, New Jer- 

“Thank you very much for the 
check. You have proved to me that 
your Company is all that it claims to 
be.” 


RUSH: COUPON NOW! 


TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 
APPLICATION FOR 


Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy 


My name is __ 








Street or RD = 
City 
Date of Birth: Month 








My occupation is 


State 





_ Day Year 








My beneficiary is 





i also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 


DATE OF BIRTH AGE 


RELATIONSHIP BENEFICIARY 








| 
| 

















4. 


ad 





Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or iliness or have 
you or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or the — advised to have a 
s 


Surgical operation in the last five years? 


If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and 


whether fully recovered 





| hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic beverages and | 
hereby apply for the Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization policy based on the under- 
standing that the policy applied for does not cover conditions originating prior to the date 
of insurance and that the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written 
answers to the foregoing questions. 


PE a 3.6 & to sles cake s.6 ee Signed: » 4 
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feet, or sight of both eyes. 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO: © 


@ Fill out application at right. 


@ Enclose in an envelope with 
your first payment. 


& Mail to DeMoss Associates, Inc. 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY 
PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. a \.8 
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\F YOU PAY 
MONTHLY 


HERE 
ARE 
THE 


LOW 


GOLD 


30. 
STAR ks Bi 
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Accident tns. 
4 King of Prussia, Penna 


THE GOLD STAR PLAN 


is underwritten by the 
a leading com- 
panies (depending — 
your state of residence) 





Each adult age 
19-64 py; —— 


Each adult age 
65-100 pays 

Ea. childage!8 
and under pays 


*40. 
60. 





OLD SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE 
Kansas City. Missouri 
Nat'l. Liberty Life 
Insurance 
Valley Forge, Pa. 



































Worldscene 


FOR PERILOUS DAYS: PRAYERS AND A CALM ANALYSIS 


At press time, these were the developments, in the growing crisis concerning Berlin. Russia’s explosion 
of four atomic devices, reportedly in the low to inter mediate range, broke the ban on such testing agreed 
upon in Geneva in 1958. The United States, declared President Kennedy, had no alternative but to re- 
sume its own nuclear test program, although the United States explosions would be conducted under- 


ground, 


Following the conclusion of the conference of nonaligned nations in Belgrade, Prime Minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru of India visited Moscow to discuss both the resumption of nuclear tests and Berlin. In a gloomy 
mood, he said later, “Once again the foul winds of war are blowing . . . It is strange that when man has the 
power to improve the lot of humanity ... the ghost of war should follow us.” 


While no one could foresee the future, it was clear that both prayers and a calm analysis were in order. 
In this spirit, United Presbyterian Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake called on churches to renew efforts 
for a nuclear test ban and disarmament. We should, he said, “Refrain from provocation . . . submit our- 
selves clearly to God's call to be his agents for good will... and take this call [for disarmament and a 
test ban} ceaselessly to the United Nations and to all appropriate forums...” 


> FOR COURAGE —Almighty God, give us 


grace to contend always for what is true and right, 
and to be ready if need be to suffer for it. Give us 
not over to fearfulness of soul, but lift us into that 
love which casteth out fear, so that we may glorify 
and enjoy Thee now and for ever; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


> FOR GUIDANCE-—O God. by whom the 
meek are guided in judgment, and light riseth 
up in darkness for the godly: Grant us, in our 
doubts and uncertainties, the grace to ask what 
Thou wouldst have us to do; that the Spirit of 
wisdom may save us from all false choices, and 
that in Thy light we may see light, and in Thy 
straight path may not stumble; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


> FOR PEACE OF HEART—0 God, who art 
the Author of peace and Lover of concord, in 
knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, 
whose service is perfect freedom: Defend us Thy 
humble servants in all assaults of our enemies; 
that we, surely trusting in Thy defense, may not 
fear the power of any adversaries; through the 
might of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

® O most loving Father, who willest us to give 
thanks for all things, to dread nothing but the 


loss of Thee, and to cast all our care on Thee, who 
carest for us: Preserve us from faithless fears and 
worldly anxieties, and grant that no clouds of 
this mortal life may hide from us the light of that 
love which is immortal, and which Thou hast 
manifested unto us in Thy Son Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 
> FOR OUR COUNTRY-Almighty God, who 


hast given us this good land for our heritage: We 
humbly beseech Thee that we may always prove 
ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor and 
glad to do Thy will. Bless our land with honorable 
industry, sound learning, and pure manners. Save 
us from violence, discord, and confusion; from 
pride and arrogancy; and from every evil way. 
Defend our liberties, and fashion into one happy 
people the multitudes brought hither out of many 
kindreds and tongues. Endue with the spirit of 
wisdom those to whom in Thy name we entrust 
the authority of government, that there may be 
justice and peace at home, and that, through 
obedience to Thy law, we may show forth Thy 
praise among the nations of the earth. In the time 
of prosperity fill our hearts with thankfulness, and 
in the day of trouble suffer not our trust in Thee 
to fail; all which we ask through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Prayers from The Book of Common Worship 
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Used Clothing Need 
Becomes Urgent 


Although the flow of refugees from 
communism, local wars and revolutions, 
and natural disasters has continued dur- 
ing 1961, Protestant contributions of 
used clothing and blankets have de- 
creased since last year. During the first 
six months of 1960, 2,828,532 pounds 
were distributed, as against 2,292,721 
pounds this year. 

United Presbyterian contributions 
from January through July, 1961, have 
totaled 587,059 pounds, and $30,045 
toward the eight cents per pound proc- 
essing cost. This is only 64 per cent of the 
eight cents per pound, and Secretary for 
Special Services W. Scott McMunn em- 
phasizes the need, not only for increased 
donations of clothing, but for more 
money to make sure that the materials 
reach those who need them. 

Appeals for more blankets and cloth- 
ing have been arriving from various parts 
of the world at headquarters of Church 
World Service, major Protestant relief 
agency. As of this month, Korea, Hong 
Kong, Jordan, Algeria, Brazil, and Pak- 
istan have sent urgent pleas for addi- 
tional blankets and clothing. 

Used clothing in good condition 
should be sent to one of the following 
Church World Service Centers: 4165 
Duncan Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri; 
New Windsor, Maryland; 919 Emerald 
Avenue, Modesto, Main & 
Lincoln Streets, Nappanee, Indiana; 637 
West 125th Street, New York 27, New 
York. 


California; 


Philanthropy Gaining, 
Study Reveals 

A vast increase in the percentage of 
American philanthropic contributions 
destined for health and medical care 
purposes during the past twenty years 


is among the facts emerging from a re- 
cent study. A citizens’ committee, 
sored by the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
published an eighty-eight-page pam- 
phlet, “Voluntary Health and Welfare 
Agencies in the United States,” outlining 
this and other findings. 

The committee recommends, in the 
light of the continuously changing pat- 
terns of philanthropy, that a national 
commission on voluntary health and wel- 
fare agencies be set up. It also proposes 
that agency financial procedures be sys- 
tematized, and funds more adequately 


spon- 
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accounted for. Considerable differences 


between agencies in fund-raising costs, 
for instance, were discovered by the in- 
vestigators. 

Over 100,000 voluntary agencies, na- 
tional, regional, and local, now receive a 
billion and a half dollars annually in con- 
tributions. In addition, there are approx- 
imately another hundred thousand civic, 
fraternal, and veterans organizations 
which do some health and welfare work. 
Countless church groups also work in this 
field. 

Support of medical and health-related 
research, the report discloses, “has in- 
creased sharply during the past two dec- 
ades, rising from $45 million in 1940 to 
$175 million in 1960.” It is indicative of 
the increasing role of government in 
health and welfare projects that the Fed- 
eral Government's part in this research 
has grown from $3,000,000 (or 7 per 
cent of the total) in 1940 to an estimated 
$496,000,000 (or 55 per cent) of a pro- 
jected total expenditure of $890,000,000 
in 1961. 

Whereas there were only 549 Commu- 
nity Chests and United Funds in 1940, 
there are now over 2,000. In the mean- 
while, strong national health organiza- 
tions which raise funds independently 
have increased in number. In some parts 


of the country, a state of virtual warfare 


exists between competing concepts of | 


philanthropic fund-raising. 


Another significant change in| 


American giving habits has occurred in 


the patterns of corporate philanthropy. | 
In 1947 one-seventh of the contributions | 
made by large corporations went to edu- | 


cation; the proportion had risen to one- 
third by 1955. 


“The greatest share of corporate con- | 


tributions goes for health, welfare, and 
education,” the report says, “. .. while 
the major proportion of individual dona- 
tions is for religious purposes.” 

Americans gave, in 1958, an average 
of thirty-six dollars apiece to philan- 
thropy, or 2 per cent of their income after 
taxes. The proportion of these gifts which 
goes to religious organizations has been 
steadily increasing in recent years, from 
about 42 per cent of the total in 1945 to 
nearly 63 per cent in 1958. 

The pamphlet, which can be obtained 
from Schoolmasters’ Press, 82 Morning- 
side Drive, New York 27, New York, 
concludes with a list of national agencies, 
mainly those devoted to health questions, 
and data concerning the income, dis- 
bursements, and campaign dates of each 
agency. 








Futures for Sale 


What price would you place on the 
future of a child? A hundred dollars? 

. a thousand dollars? . . . or is it be- 
beyond price? 

Powerful forces today are bidding 
for the hearts and minds of our young 
people .. . forces which could lead 
them far from the path of Christ. 

The child who learns of Christ now 
and develops into a dedicated Chris- 
tian youth and adult will be prepared 
to cope with the limitless problems 
that face this troubled world. 

You can have an important stake 
in the future of the children of today 
when you buy Presbyterian Annui- 
ties. Presbyterian Annuities serve in 
two valuable ways. First, they provide 
you with a guaranteed lifetime income 
up to 7.4%, depending on your age. 
Second, they will support the work of 
our Church in your name down 
through the ages. 

Take a share in the Christian fature 
of our children . . . invest in Presby- 
terian Annuities. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% de 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
Proven security—ne worry—ane risk. 


= legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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Dr. Frank Laubach, during one of his frequent campaigns to bring literacy to the 
people of the Philippine Archipelago, instructs a class of Moros on Mindanao. 


Frank Laubach: 


Peace Corps Veteran 


A special report by Richard W. Cortright, 


Director, Baylor University Literacy Center 


EOPLE WHO thought the Peace Corps 
Pr enlist only untried recruits 

fired with zeal to help humanity 
were surprised to hear that Frank C. 
Laubach, the world’s apostle to the illit- 
erates, had been drafted. 

Dr. Laubach last month became sev- 
enty-seven. Forty-five years ago in the 
Philippines he launched a crusade for 
peace through education. He soon had a 
“peace corps” started. His campaign to 
help men and women to read and write 
has now reached 101 countries and 294 
languages. 

The news that Frank Laubach had 
joined the 1961 Peace Corps was no sur- 
prise to me, or to any others who have 
toured the world with him and tried to 
keep pace. As a counselor and trainer of 
youthful peace workers, he has no equal. 

Laubach was reminiscing one day as 
we rode together into northwestern India 
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in a second-class railway compartment. 
He had been invited by the government 
of Ajmer to present his new Hindi liter- 
acy charts and primer to the local off- 
cials. As we neared Ajmer, he told me 
about another arrival, back in the thirties, 
in the state of Baroda, in western India. 
Dr. Laubach had been invited to lead a 
conference of local teachers, to introduce 
desperately needed literacy materials. 

“| heard something like Scottish 
bagpipes playing as I came into the sta- 
tion,” he recalled. “I thought this meant 
that probably some high government of- 
ficial was on the train. But when the 
train came to a stop, I found out the 
whole literacy organization in Baroda 
was there to play the new literacy song 
for me—and my ears were right—on bag- 
pipes.” 

While we were in Ajmer, a constant 
stream of visitors poured in to see Dr. 


Laubach: students who wanted financial 
help to come to America; teachers who 
wanted support in their demands for 
higher salaries; missionaries who needed 
suggestions for quick Hindi-learning. | 
remember especially the inventor of a 
new system of shorthand in Hindi who 
felt confident that it could be adapted to 
a new type of Hindi typewriter. 

During a pause between the visitors 
and the literacy meetings at the govern- 
ment college and high school in Ajmer, 
Laubach listened to the American Presi- 
dential election returns. Besides a delight 
in good movies and a weakness for excit- 
ing whodunits, Frank Laubach takes a 
special interest in keeping up with what's 
going on in the world. 

At an evening reception given by 
His Excellency, the Governor of Ajmer, 
we were slightly embarrassed by our at- 
tire. Formal British customs still pre- 
vailed, and we had neglected to bring 
black ties and jackets with us across the 
dusty plains of North India. But personal 
vanity is not one of Dr. Laubach’s short- 
comings. 

No man can circle the globe for six 
months or a vear with less baggage. 
What baggage he carries is crammed full 
of papers and books. He packs one com- 
plete change of clothing, a stout cord, 
and a few wooden clothespins, When he 
sheds his white nylon shirt at night, he 
promptly rinses it out and hangs it over- 
head to dry. His undershirt and shorts 
follow, and then his socks. The extra set 
is for the rainy season when even nylon 
will not dry overnight. 

Some months after our Ajmer experi- 
ences, Dr. Laubach and I were both in 
Allahabad, where he was busy on a sim- 
plified version of the Epistles of the New 
Testament for new literates, and old 
literates, too. He would arrive at the new 
Indian Literacy House early in the mom- 
ing, before anyone else. Those of us 
who knew him well realized that, early 
as it was, for Dr. Laubach the day was 
well advanced. He had already put in 
one, two, or three hours with the sacred 
words while everybody else was asleep. 
I once asked him why. Why should he tax 
his energies like this? 

“Just a habit I have,” he said gently. 
Long ago in the Philippines he had 
trained himself to sleep little and work 
much. He had grown used to working 
during the night. 

Now in later years, when the pressures 
of heavy schedules keep his days full, he 
finds that the uninterrupted quiet in the 
middle of the night offers him opportu- 
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nity for undisturbed concentration. 

During the silent hours in the dead 
of night, he would experiment with vari- 
ous readings of the New Testament. He 
would jot ideas in the margins of his copy 
of the Revised Standard Version in order 
to clarify or reinterpret the words he had 
read countless times. One of these experi- 
ments which has been published is called 
The Greatest Life, an “autobiographical” 
account of Jesus. Another, The Inspired 
Letters, is the Epistles written in straight- 
forward English. 

I was with Dr. Laubach when he vis- | 
ited the Philippines in 1956. Manila re- 
porters were at the international airport 
when we arrived, and I supposed that | 
literacy would be the subject of their | 
press conference. But no, they asked him 
about José Rizal, the George Washington | 
of the Philippines. Did Dr. Laubach 
think the writings of Rizal should be 
made required reading in the local public | 
schools? | 

Back in the '20’s, the missionary had | 
written José Rizal: Man and Martyr, still | 
one of the outstanding biographies of the | 
Philippine hero. In those days he had | 
also written Seven Thousand Emeralds, | 
to tell Americans about the beautiful | 
Philippine Archipelago. 

The newsmen all knew that this was 
a man who knew their country, and who | 
helped build it and place it before the | 
eyes of the world. So the next day, Ma- | 
nila newspapers featured Laubach’s | 
opinions on Rizal. 

Two days later, Dr. Laubach delivered | 
the major address to the annual conven- 
tion of the United Church of Christ in 
the Philippines. Dr. Proculo Rodriguez | 
was elected the Presiding Bishop—the | 
same Rodriguez who, as a modest youth 
from the frontier island of Mindanao, had | 
translated into Visayan Dr. Laubach’s 
first sermon in the Philippines. It was | 
partly owing to Dr. Laubach that Rodri- | 
guez entered the ministry. 

The birthplace of the literacy move- 
ment is Dansalan City, in the heart of | 
luxuriant Mindanao, To get to the island 
is much easier and faster than when the 
Laubachs first went there in 1915. But 
the same spirit of pioneering character- 
izes Dr. Laubach as he jets around the 
world in 1961. His experimentation in | 
literacy methods begun forty-five years | 
ago, and the resulting implementation, 
have given an estimated sixty million 
illiterates a chance to read their own lan- 
guage. Young American peace corpsmen 
have much to learn from this amazing 
world citizen. 
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For further information, 
please send the coupon at 
right, and accompany it 
with a letter if you wish. 
No obligation whatever. 


The United Presbyterian Foun- 
dation and the Board of Pen- 
sions are cooperating in the 
Homes-for-Retirement Plan. 


YOUR HOME 


for a Retired Minister 


Some of our retired Presbyterian 

ministers are without homes of 
their own! That is the reason for 
this message. 


After a lifetime of faithful 

service, a few of these loyal 

servants of God retire on in- 

adequate pensions. They have 

lived most of their lives in a 

“manse” which didn’t belong to 

them (or in a foreign country) 

and upon retirement find them- 

selves without sufficient savings or 

income to buy a home. For the remain- 

ing years, their prospect for a good home 
is rather bleak. 


The Presbyterian Board of Pensions asks 
you to consider giving your home for use by 
a worthy retired servant of the Church... 
after you no longer need it. By making a 
direct gift, or by a bequest in a Will, you 
insure that your home will bring happiness 
to a deserving minister, and thus continue 
to serve the Church in your name. 


You will find, as others have done, that the 
consummation of such a gift will be a source 
of satisfaction and joy. 
< aes ’ So Ree é oe sp soat * ‘ 
If you wish to know more about how you might 
help, address correspondence or this coupon te: 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27,N. Y. 
1 may be interested in helping to 


provide homes for retired ministers. 
Please send more information. 
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Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea in the days 
of Herod the king, behold, 
there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem, 
Saying, Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews? for 
we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to wor- 
ship him. 


— Matthew 2: 1-2 


per copy, postpaid. Consignment orders may 
be arranged. Individual yearly subscriptions 
by mail, $1; three years for $2. Order from 


The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
38 Editions — 32 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Dormitory Honors 
Lindenwood President 


Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, honored its president and his wife, 
Dr. and Mrs. France L. McCluer, last 
month when a new dormitory, McCluer 
Hall, was formally dedicated. By unani- 
mous action of the board of directors of 
the college, the dormitory was named 
McCluer Hall “in recognition of the dis- 
| tinguished service which Dr. and Mrs. 
Franc L. McCluer have given and are 
giving the college.” 

The McCluers have been at United 
Presbyterian-related Lindenwood since 
he became president in 1947. Prior to 
that he was president of Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri, from 1933 
until he resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of Lindenwood. 

Dr. McCluer’s long-time belief that a 
college should be a vital institution in the 
life of the community in which it is lo- 
cated has had much to do with the close 
cooperation that exists between church 
and college in St. Charles. 

In 1953 the Synod of Missouri ap- 
proved a plan submitted by the St. 
Charles Presbyterian Church and Lin- 
denwood College which would enable 
the college and the church to erect a 
chapel-church building to be used jointly 
by each. The building, with a seating 
capacity of 700 and some of the most 
complete education wings in the coun- 








New dormitory dedicated last month at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri, 
honors president and Mrs. Franc L. McCluer. 


try, was completed in 1957. 

Dr. McCluer’s position as president of 
Lindenwood is not limited to the admin- 
istrative and academic. He has served 
as a lay preacher in many of the churches 
throughout the country; he is active in 
the field of education, in public affairs, 
and in the activities of the Church. 

Since 1952 Dr. McCluer has served as 
president of the Missouri College Joint 
Fund Committee, Inc.; from 1953-57 he 
was a member of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association: he served as a member 
of the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 1951- 
54, and following this as a member of the 


Dr. and Mrs. Franc L. McCluer 
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Social Education and Action Committee 
of the Board of Christian Education. 

From 1943-46 he was a member of the 
board of the Association of American 
Colleges. Since 1958 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Committee (Mis- 
souri) on Education Beyond the High 
School. During the years 1954-59, he 
was a member of the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the North 
Central Association. 

Dr. McCluer served on the board of 
directors of Louisville Theological Sem- 
inary from 1943 to 1947, the board of 
directors of Lincoln University (Mis- 
souri), 1939-43, and as president of the 
Presbyterian Educational Area of the 
South in 1939. He is now secretary of the 
Presbyterian College Union, having been 
president in 1941. 

Dr. McCluer served as a member of 
the Missouri State Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1943-45, and as director of the 
campaign for Adoption of the New Con- 
stitution in 1945. He was a member of 
the Children’s Code Commission of Mis- 
souri in 1946. 


Need for Doctors 
In Congo Increasing 


Protestant mission hospitals in the 
Congo, overflowing with record numbers 
of patients, are suffering from a serious 
shortage of doctors, according to Dr. 
Glen Tuttle, American missionary who 
is chairman of the Congo Protestant Re- 
lief Agency. 

Predicting that the situation is “going 
to get a lot worse,” he said that so far 
there has been no marked decline in pub- 
lic health as a result of these conditions, 
but “we are only just holding our own.” 

Before Congolese independence, 
there were about 750 doctors, mostly 
Belgians, in the country—one for every 
20,000 persons—but now there are only 
250 qualified practitioners, including 
those brought in temporarily by the 
World Health Organization and the 
CPRA, Dr. Tuttle reported. He noted 
that the first two Congolese doctors were 
graduated in July from the Lovanium 
University in Leopoldville, but estimated 
that it would be at least twenty-five years 
before there are anything like enough 
qualified Congolese. 

Dr. Tuttle said that the forty-five 
Protestant hospitals, although inade- 
quately staffed, have more doctors than 
the government hospitals. He stated that 
the plight of the government hospitals 
led W.H.O, to raise its five-year target 
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Ges, for years we have seen the joy others have had from making 

immediate gifts of money, securities, or property to the Church, but 
we have needed the income from our capital. Now, we've discovered 
that through Life Income Plans it is possible for us to Give and yet 
Receive!” 


And every time you receive the generous Life Income Plan divi- 
dend checks, you will have the satisfaction of knowing your gift will 
also be helping others. Your Christian influence will be extended for 
generations to come through the good work of your Church in mission 
at home, abroad, or through Christian education. If you wish, your 
gift can create a fund in your name, that of a loved one, or a family 
name. 


To encourage such gifts, our government allows a liberal deduction 
from income taxes the year gift is made (at age 60 it is $603.21 per 
$1,000 of gift). Because of tax savings, the yield of income return on 
the cost of your gift is attractive. It may amount to more than you 
are now receiving. Then too, if your gift is in appreciated securities 
or other property, there may be no capital gains tax. 


In addition, you have the great satisfaction of knowing that long 
after your lifetime or that of loved ones, your gift will continue to earn 
income to advance the work of the Church. Write today for free 
information on how you can have LIFETIME INCOME and help 
others, too. 


PRESBYTERIAN GIFT INCOME PLANS 


475 Riverside Drive, Room 1160, New York 27, N. Y. 
The Boards of National Missions and Christian Education, the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission & Relations and the United Presbyterian Foundation offer these plans. 
Complete details will be sent upon request for 
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from 100 doctors to 200. Meanwhile, he 
added, patients unable to get treatment 
in the government hospitals are crowd- 
ing into the mission hospitals. 

The state hospitals are in a worse posi- 
tion than the mission hospitals in regard 
to drugs and other medical supplies be- 
cause the government lacks foreign cur- 
rency, Dr. Tuttle also reported. He said 
that recently about $420,000 worth of 
medicines arriving at the port of Matadi 
had to be turned away because the Con- 
golese government was unable to pay 
for them. 

Gifts from churches and drug com- 
panies overseas have eased the drug 
scarcity at the mission hospitals, Dr. 
Tuttle stated, but there is still a shortage 
of antimalarials, worm medicines, iron 
for anemia, and aspirin. 

He said that meanwhile, under “Oper- 
ation Doctor” of the Congo Protestant 
Relief Agency, about twenty additional 
doctors will be in action in the mission 
hospitals by the end of September. The 
target is 100 doctors over a five-year pe- 
riod. They will be brought in for tempo- 
rary periods ranging from four months to 
one year. The doctors serving at present 
are mostly from the United States, but 
there are two from Britain and two from 
Canada. 

Dr. Tuttle said that when he asked a 
doctor from Florida, now stationed at a 
200-bed mission hospital some fifty miles 
west of Leopoldville, what persuaded 
him to take a four-month leave of ab- 
sence from his practice at home, the doc- 
tor replied: “The need. I read of it in a 
church paper back home and discussed 
the situation with a missionary home on 
furlough from the Congo. I just locked 
my surgery door and came.” 


Churchmen Urge 
Disarmament Agency 

Spokesmen for the National Council 
of Churches and for America’s historic 
“peace Churches” recently urged the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
act quickly on legislation asked by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to establish a permanent 
U.S. Disarmament Agency as a branch 
of national government. 

Dr. Emile Benoit testified on behalf 
of the National Council and its constitu- 
ent denominations. He said that the pro- 
posal is timely in a period of acute 
international tension. “The greater the 
tension, the more need there is for com- 
petent, concentrated attention to disarm- 
ament,” he declared. “Arms are a cause, 
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as well as a result, of tensions. If some 
progress can be made in arms reduction 
and regulation, it can result in a lowering 
of tension and the increasing possibility 
of developing world order under law.” 

Ralph E. Smeltzer, testifying on be- 
half of the Church of the Brethren’s 
General Brotherhood Board, warned 
that the “great nations are plunging for- 
ward in an uncontrolled arms race. There 

*is a sharply increasing threat of nuclear 
war by intention or accident,” he told the 
Senators. “Instead of these military 
build-ups’ providing increasing security 
for our own and other nations, there is a 
rapidly developing sense of insecurity 
and fear.” 

Samuel R. Levering, chairman of the 
executive council of the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation, said, “A 
full commitment is essential. Lip service 
to disarmament, while adding billions to 
the military budget, opens one to the 
charge of hypocrisy. Each new interna- 
tional crisis,” said the Quaker leader, 
“should be the occasion for searching for 
creative solutions which are steps toward 
disarmament and world law, rather than 
a new military build-up and a new excur- 
sion to the brink of nuclear disaster.” 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota, presiding over the hearing, 
commented: “The United States today 
employs fewer persons on developing 
programs of arms control than any one 
of our states or major cities employs on 
automobile traffic control.” 

Dr. Benoit said, “The functions pro- 
posed for the new Disarmament Agency 
are among those which have been asked 
for by the Churches.” These include: 
“more research, more emphasis on nego- 
tiations, and therefore on the need to be 
better prepared for them; more candor 
in giving the fullest possible information 
to the people; well-developed interna- 
tional control systems which require ex- 
tensive preliminary preparation. 

“If adequate techniques are to be de- 
veloped for the inspection and control of 
arms, a much larger and more significant 
program in these fields must be under- 
taken by our government,” he declared. 

In addition, Dr. Benoit pledged the 
support of American Churches to those 
who undertake the difficult and unpopu- 
lar tasks of planning for arms control. 

Mr. Levering, speaking for the Quak- 
ers, said the “new agency must play an 
important role in outmoding the age- 
old institution of war and in paving the 
way for the next great step forward for 
mankind.” 


Of People and Places 
JEWISH CENTER MADE AVAILABLE 
FOR CHRISTIAN VACATION SCHOOL 


A new United Presbyterian church, 
now being organized in the Presbytery 
of Jersey City, New Jersey (the Rever- 
end Robert Hugh Reed, organizing pas- 
tor), wanted to conduct a Vacation 
Church School, but had no place for it. 
Worship services were being held in the 
Glen School of Ridgewood. Learning of 
the situation, Rabbi M. E, Rakowitz of 
the Jewish Community Center of Para- 
mus, and Mrs. George Reiss, chairman 
of the Center’s board of education, with 
other officers, offered the facilities of the 
Center as a demonstration of interfaith 
cooperation. The offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and the school was opened to all 
children of the community between the 
ages of four and eleven years. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Elder George W. Ackerly was recently 
presented with an Honorary Member- 
ship in the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations in recognition of 
his fifty years of service as a member of 
the session of the Hamptonburgh Pres- 
byterian Church, Campbell Hall, New 
York (the Reverend Thomas A. Michael, 
pastor). During those years Elder Ack- 
erly served for forty-one years as treas- 
urer of benevolences and also served as 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
former Presbytery of Hudson. 
@ Master Sergeant Carl L. Bowen of the 
United States Air Force has been named 
Airman of the Year by the Continental 
Air Command. He is an elder and clerk 
of session of the Hope Presbyterian 
Church, Houston, Texas (the Reverend 
Willard C. Moser, pastor). The honor 
was conferred on Sergeant Bowen at the 
annual Air Force Association Conven- 
tion, held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
last month. 
@ The Reverend D. Hobart Evans was 
recently recognized on the completion of 
thirty-five years as pastor of the Hyatts- 
ville (Maryland) United Presbyterian 
Church. At a reception he was presented 
with a generous purse. 
@ John A. Linder Day will be observed 
on October 1 by members of the First 
Presbyterian Church (Russell Sage Me- 
morial), Far Rockaway, New York (the 
Reverend Richard V. Colen, pastor). At 
that time Mr. Linder marks the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of his service as orgat- 
ist and choir director of the church 4s 
well as his seventy-fifth birthday anni- 
versary. A public reception is scheduled. 
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For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. First, Harrison, Ohio (the Rev. 
Dr. Wayne W. Witte, pastor). In com- 
memoration of the sesquicentennial, con- 
struction of a Christian education unit 
will commence shortly, and the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati will hold its October 
meeting at the church. 

100th. First of Ottawa, 
Wisc. (Mr. Paul Van Loon, student min- 
ister). Oct. 1, 6, and 8. 

90th. First, Currie, Minn. 
Marvin D. Potter, pastor). 

65th. Pioneer, Burns, Ore. 
Howard M. Lehn, pastor). 


Dousman, 


(the Rev. 


(the Rev. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Presbyterian Community, Massape- 
qua, N.Y. (the Rev. William D. Glenn, 
pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Front Street, Hamilton, Ohio (the 
Rev. Elvin J. Olson, pastor), of a new 
Christian education wing. 

Mountain Top, Pa. (the Rev. Ronald 
B. Thomas, pastor), of a new manse. 

Pittsburgh, (Pa.) Theological Sem- 
inary, of a three-story, single men’s dor- 
mitory with facilities to house eighty in 
individual rooms. The building is named 
George Curtis Fisher Memorial Hall in 
memory of the late Dr. George C. Fisher, 
former pastor of the Highland Presbyte- 
rian Church of Pittsburgh. 

Penn Hills, Verona, Pa. (the Rev. 
John F. Blewitt, pastor), of a new sanc- 
tuary-education building. 

United, Galesville, Wisc. (the Rev. 
Richard Earl Hill, pastor), of a Christian 
education building named Sheldon Jack- 
son Hall. 

United, Riverton, Wyo. (the 
Robert J. Palmer, pastor), of a 
church plant. 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new three year program of Education 
and Internship. Next class will enroll in Sep- 
tember, 1962. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion is followed by one year Internship with 
liberal stipend. For information, write: Diree- 
tor of Admissions, 1743 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 
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““God and the Rich Society” and other new books 


God and the Rich Society, by D. L. 
Munby (Oxford University Press, New 
York; $5.50). 

A professional economist who is also 
vice-chairman of the World Council of 
Churches’ Department of Church and 
Society has produced an unusually hard- 
headed analysis of the economics of our 
modern world and their relation to Chris- 
tian ethics. Mr. Munby combines facts, 
reason, and humor in a book which 
should make a strong appeal to literate 
businessmen who are trying to apply 
their Christianity to their daily life. 


Christian Faith and Other Faiths, 
by Stephen Neill (Oxford University 
Press, New York; $4.25). 

Anglican Bishop Neill assesses the 
present state of the major religions, in- 
cluding the secular faiths of Marxism 
and existentialism, in an interesting, if 
discursive, book. His major concern is 
to point out the questions Christianity 
has to ask of other religions, and the 
ones they may ask of Christendom. 


illustration from ‘‘Pictures from a Medieval Bibie’’ 

















Pictures from a Medieval Bible, 
with commentary by James Strachan 
(Beacon; $3.50). 

The 102 woodcuts in this collection 
were originally used to illustrate two 
Bibles printed in Cologne between 1478 
and 1480. The woodcuts, which range 
in subject from Adam and Eve to War 
in Heaven as related in Revelation, are 
full of life and zest; they epitomize the 
true folk art of the Age of Belief. 


The Mind of Jesus, by William Bar- 
clay (Harper; $5.00). 

This book is a collection of articles 
written by the well-known Glasgow Uni- 
versity Biblical expositor. The style is 
gently persuasive, reasonable—perhaps 
too much so—and is what might be de- 
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scribed as religious feature writing of a 
high order. It is really a life of Our Lord, 
and the account has breadth without 
boring depth. It would be eminently 
useful for teachers or study groups. 


John Bunyan, by Ola Elizabeth 
Winslow (Macmillan; $5.00). 

Most people know that the Tinker of 
Bedford wrote the Pilgrim’s Progress 
while in jail, and not much more. Miss 
Winslow, a Pulitzer Prize winner for her 
study of Jonathan Edwards, tells how 
John Bunyan, a single-minded man, in- 
spired by the King James Version of the 
Bible, some medieval tales of chivalry 
and derring-do, and Luther’s Commen- 
taries on Galatians, became a powerful 
preacher, a courageous churchman, and 
author of Pilgrim’s Progress. 

“There is something universal and 
something permanent in this book,” Miss 
Winslow writes. “It defies analysis; for- 
tunately so.” 


Dear Mr. Brown, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick (Harper; $3.00). 

Addressing a series of letters to an 
imaginary college student friend, a young 
man with a conventional religious back- 
ground, Dr. Fosdick discusses many of 
the doubts, anxieties, and fears which 
plague the honest, speculative minds of 
young people, Some readers will find the 
theology a trifle unorthodox; but all will 
grant the openness of the approach, the 
willingness to grasp the nettles of suffer- 
ing, evil, doubt, the skill in loving argu- 
ment. 


Christ Liveth in Me and Game 
with Minutes, by Frank C. Laubach 
(Revell; $1.00). 

Two tiny books in one. The first tells 
how the author makes real for himself 
Paul’s joyous claim, “Christ liveth in me.” 
The second is a way of practicing the 
presence of God—a method of living daily 
with mind and heart focused on him. 


Education for Mission, by J. Allan 
Ranck (Friendship Press; $2.95). 

The author, who is General Director 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
Commission on Missionary Education, 
has written a basic guide for the indi- 
vidual congregation, which deals with 
the nature of the Church and its mission 
as well as with missionary education 
goals and methods. 
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Buy an annuity with aiheart: 


You are wise to invest your money 
in an annuity because it is a safe 
and worry-free form of investment. 
You are truly Christian when you 
buy an annuity with a heart—an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement. 

In this way you obtain a secure, 
regular, unchanging income, regard- 
less of world conditions—that begins 
immediately whatever your age— 
provides comfort for you all your 
life—and then goes on endlessly 
afterward to spread the Gospel to 
all the world, as Jesus commanded. 

You can start with as little as 
$100.00. Earnings, which are largely 
tax-exempt, go as high as 7.4%. 

Give and receive generously with 
an American Bible Society Annuity. 
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CASE HISTORY 
IN UNITY 


(Continued from page 18) 


airmail letter sent from Delhi to New 
York is received in less than a week. 

In those early years it was inevitable 
that missionaries should take the lead in 
church organization and government, for 
the number of Christians was small, and 
there were as yet no Indian ministers. 
The first congregation was organized in 
Ludhiana in 1837. Another was organ- 
ized in Allahabad in 1840, work having 
been begun there in 1836, and a little 
later a church was formed in Farruk- 
habad. The U.S.A. General Assembly 
of 1841 constituted the Presbyteries of 
Ludhiana, Allahabad, and Farrukhabad, 
together forming the Synod of North 
India. These Presbyteries and the Synod 
of North India were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S.A. General Assembly, 
and that continued to be true until the 
early years of this century. The first 
Indian to receive ordination was Gopi 
Nath Nundy, in 1844. 

An accident—at least by human reck- 
oning it was accidental—led to the be- 
ginning of the work in Allahabad, a 
major city, in 1836. The third party of 
missionaries sent out by the Western 
Foreign Missionary Society expected to 
go to Ludhiana. Near Allahabad, as they 
were going by boat up the Ganges River, 
two of the freight boats capsized, with 
the loss of, among other things, a print- 
ing press. The stopover to procure a 
new press led Mr. and Mrs. James 
McEwen to stay in Allahabad. 

Mr. and Mrs. McEwen, who laid the 
foundation for the important place Alla- 
habad holds today in the United Church 
of Northern India, were members of 
the Associated Reform Church of Amer- 
ica. The Western Foreign Missionary 
Society recruited persons from several 
denominations, and to that extent there 
was the beginning even then of inter- 
church union. 

As the membership of the congrega- 
tions increased and as Indian leadership 
developed, it was inevitable, as well as 
desirable, that the affairs of the Church 
be more and more directed by Indians. 
But the turnover from missionary au- 
thority to Indian authority was much 
slower than it should have been. For 
many years two organizations existed 
side by side: the Church and the Mis- 
sion. Church meant the ecclesiastical 
structure of congregations, presbyteries, 
and synods. Mission meant the mission- 
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aries organized to administer a program 
of preaching, of teaching through schools 
and colleges, and of healing through 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

In trained leadership and in financial 
resources Mission had a distinct advan- 
tage over Church, and it was not un- 
natural that the latter was not happy 
with the situation. During the first half 
of this century there was a good deal of 
tension between the two organizations. 

Happily, if tardily, “integration” has 
taken place, and in this context “inte- 
gration” means that the Church now has 
full responsibility for all the work, and 
the Mission as an organization has ceased 
to exist. But mission in the sense of 
making Christ known and _ persuading 
men to become his disciples continues 
to be a responsibility of the Church in 
the United States along with the Church 
in India. 

Those who now go to India from The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. work with, and under the juris- 
diction of, the United Church of North- 
em India. As an indication of this 
changed relationship, those who go from 
the United States are called fraternal 
workers instead of missionaries. There 
has been some objection to this change 
in terminology; it is maintained by some 
that missionary is a grand word that 
should not be abandoned. Missionary is 
a grand word, but in India, as in other 
mission lands, it had too often come to 
connote one in authority, and it was de- 
sirable to adopt a name that makes it 
clear that the Christian from the United 
States goes to work as an equal with 
his Indian brother, not as his boss. 

The Church in India is shouldering 
its greatly increased responsibilities—on 
the whole, effectively. With growing ex- 
perience it will do better. It has leader- 
ship that can hold its own with the 
leadership of Churches in America and 
other countries. Some of those leaders 
have been in the United States in recent 
years, among them W. S. Theophilus of 
United Christian Schools in Jullundur; 
Jiwanrao Kamble of Irwin High School 
in Kolhapur; Ramchandra Bhandare, 
Secretary of Kolhapur Presbytery; B. N. 
Lall, Secretary of North India Synod; 
and David Pitamber, director of lay 
training in North India Synod. Miss Sybil 
Bailey and Miss Felicia Sunderlal from 
India have served as members of the 
staff of the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. 


Many become one 


Missionaries from the United States 


were by no means the only Presbyterians 
to undertake work in India. Some were 
sent by the Church of Scotland, by the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, and by 
the Presbyterian Church of New Zea- 
land. As they worked in places other 
than those in which our missionaries 
were stationed, there was no overlapping 
—India is a big country. Eventually 
these streams of Presbyterianism came 
together in the Presbyterian Church in 
India, which became in turn part of 
the United Church of Northern India. 
At a later date, congregations estab- 
lished by the American Evangelical 
Church also became part of the United 
Church, which now has twenty-eight 
presbyteries in ten synods stretching 
from Assam in the northeast, through 
Nagpur near the geographical center of 
the country, to Vengurla on the west 
coast below Bombay. The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. is at pres- 
ent related through its fraternal workers 
and financial assistance to only eight of 
the twenty-eight presbyteries. We hope 
the time is near when all the overseas 
Churches can make their contributions 
to the General Assembly of the Church 
in India and thus become related to all 
of it rather than to a limited area. 

That has already happened in the 
Synod of the Punjab, where there are 
congregations established by the Church 
of Scotland, the Presbyterian Church of 
New Zealand, the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, and _ the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The 
bringing together of the traditions and 
practices of the four groups took some 
doing, but it has been done, and soon 
people will have forgotten that there 
was a New Zealand area, a Church of 
Scotland area, and so on, for personnel 
and funds from the overseas Churches 
are at the disposal of the Synod of the 
Punjab for a unified program. 


Distance a hindrance 

One of the problems of the Indian 
Church is distance. Nearly two thousand 
miles separate the most distant congre- 
gation in Assam from the congregation 
in Vengurla, and it is about the same 
distance from the congregation in 
Ladakh in the Himalaya Mountains to 
the congregation in Nagpur. Travel ex- 
pense in relation to the financial ability 
of the Church results in the General 
Assembly's being convened only once 
in three years. Presbyteries meet at least 
annually; some synods meet annually, 
others biennially. 
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Another serious problem is multiplicity 
of languages. Within the United Church 
nine of India’s eighteen major languages 
are used, and English has to be the 
common medium. The work of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is done in English, and 
that carries with it the grave disadvan- 
tage that only those who know English 
can be commissioners; this rules out 
many valuable contributors. 

Five years after it came into being, 
the United Church of Northern India 
invited other denominations to join with 
it in consideration of a much wider 
union. For a number of years there were 
consultations. Then there were more 
vears of negotiations that resulted in a 
Plan of Union that is now before the 
seven negotiating Churches for a yes or 
no vote. Four Churches have recom- 
mended approval of the Plan to their 
constituencies: the (Anglican) Church 
of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon; 
the British-Australasian Methodist 
Churches; the Methodist Church in 
Southern Asia (related to The Meth- 
odist Church in the United States); and 
the United Church of Northern India 
and Pakistan. Three have not yet voted: 
the British Baptist Church; the Church 
of the Brethren; and the Disciples of 
Christ. 


Leader in Church union 

Why is it that India was in the fore- 
front in church union long before people 
in the United States took union seri- 
ously? The situation in India compelled 
Christians there, missionaries and In- 
dians alike, to think about the Church 
of Jesus Christ as an entity. Along with 
a great deal that was glorious in the 
missionary expansion of the nineteenth 
century, there was the tragedy that de- 
nominational divisions were transplanted 
into Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the 
islands of the seas. In the United States, 
where the majority of the population 
is at least nominally Christian, the nu- 
merical strength of the various denom- 
inations seems to discourage union. In 
India, only one in fifty of the population 
of 438,000,000 is a Christian, and the 
effectiveness of the Christians is reduced 
because they are divided into more than 
one hundred denominational groups. In 
that situation the bad results of frag- 
mentation are so evident that there is 
compelling reason to do something about 
it. William Carey, pioneer missionary 
rom England to India, proposed a con- 
lerence on union early in the nineteenth 
century. More than a century elapsed 
before his dream of union became fact, 
but from those early days India mission- 
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aries of various denominations consulted 
together, although in their native lands 
their denominations had little to do with 
one another. Many years before the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910, out of 
which grew National Councils of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council, interdenominational confer- 
ences were held in India. 

Plain common sense pointed toward 
unity. And as Christians in India studied 
what the Bible has to say about the 
Church, they became convinced that it 
is God’s will that his people be one 
Church, not many denominations. Even 
so it took many years for the denomina- 
tions to understand one another and to 
come to a common mind as to the form 
the united Church should take. What 
we believe about God, Christ, sin, and 
salvation caused little difficulty, for the 
negotiating groups were essentially al- 
ready in agreement. The long years of 
struggle were over such matters as 
church government, the ministry, and 
the time and mode of baptism. The Pl<n 
of Union has not ironed out every 
wrinkle, but we firmly believe that once 
we are together in the united Church 
we can resolve problems that in our 
separation have seemed to be insoluble. 
It is our prayer and our hope that the 
Church of North India/Pakistan will 
come into being in 1964 or 1965. 

To the Churches in India the World 
Council Assembly will bring reassurance 
and stimulus. Christians in India are all 
too conscious of their minority status, 
and it will be an encouragement to be- 
come vividly aware that they are part 
of a fellowship that circles the globe. 

What will the Assembly mean to the 
vast number in India who are not 
Christians? Except for those living in 
New Delhi, the 75 per cent who are 
illiterate will probably never hear of 
the Assembly. But the millions who are 
literate will learn of it through news- 
papers, magazines, and radio. What the 
Assembly says, and how its members 
behave, will be closely observed. It is 
a fairly widely held view among Hindus 
that all religions are the same; all roads 
lead to heaven, and it does not matter 
whether you travel the Hindu road, the 
Muslim road, or the Christian road. The 
Assembly will have the opportunity of 
speaking forthrightly about the unique- 
ness of Christ—that he is the light of the 
world. But unless those who speak 
couple humility with forthrightness, 
there is not likely to be much recep- 
tivity among Indians. It must be made 
clear that, as Saint Paul put it, “We 
preach Christ, not ourselves.” 
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WHO IS JESUS CHRIST? 
(Continued from page 23) 


an all-day Retreat in the wilds, and forgot their lunch. 
Among 5,000 people, just one lunch. Nobody knew 
how it happened; all they knew was that after Jesus 
started passing the bread and fish around, the whole 
crowd had enough and more than they could eat. 
Miracle? They took it for one; but even so, not very 
spectacular. No banquet table, no soup, no salad, no 
dessert; just fish and bread. 

And that night another incident. Jesus’ friends, in 
a rowboat on very rough lake water, saw Jesus, as they 
believed, walking on the water. They thought he was 
a ghost; but Jesus told them not to be afraid. The shore 
was right there. They had been about to panic within 
a stone’s throw of land. Jesus with a quiet word saved 
the boatload of them. 

Well, it went on like that. All Jesus asked was, Am 
I needed here? He never set the stage, he did not have 
special lighting effects, he did not invite the reporters, 
he never went off to distant cities, he did not incorpo- 
rate himself—Miracles, Limited. Just helping people 
who needed help, a little thing or a big thing as the 
case might be. 

The police and the officials were unconvinced. They 
made no effort to pretend that he had not done what 
he obviously had done. But they felt that all this was 
somehow disturbing. It was irregular; it made the 
people restless; it broke up social patterns; it inter- 
fered with morticians. So a price was put on his head, 
and one of his friends bargained to turn him in. 

And now what will the Splendor of God do when, 
so to speak, it is cornered? Maybe Judas asked that 
question himself. Anvway, Jesus did not flee the coun- 
try. On the eve of his death, with all the police of 
Jerusalem looking for him, he gave a dinner for his 
friends, and his so-called friend Judas lounging there 
with the blood money in his purse. And what was 
Jesus doing? Just talking with his friends. Quietly 
and with confidence, as if in his own castle, he makes 
his last will and testimony. “My peace I give to you,” 
he says, “not as the world gives do I give to you.... 
These things I have spoken to you, that my joy may 
be in you.”...In the shadow of death he speaks as a 
man speaks who knows the secret of Life indestructible. 

And in a few hours Gethsemane, and the Gover- 
nor’ss hall of Roman justice, and the scourging, and 
the march out through the hot streets to Calvary. All 
his friends by this time had forsaken him and fled. 
There were few to pity him on the cross. They even 
laughed at him. Let him now come down from the 
cross, they said. and we will believe in him. He saved 
others—himself he cannot save, they said. 

But what was then said in mockery has been said 
over and over since, in reverence. For this is the 
gospel, that he—he who was the eternal Word, he 
who was the human friend, has saved others, but him- 
self he would not save. The Church has said high and 
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difficult things about this man, but the Church has 
never hushed up the most difficult point of all—his 
death. There are many explanations; yes, there is one 
book on the atonement that goes into more than fifty 
explanations. But they never get beyond the classic 
affirmations: Christ died for our sins. He who knew 
no sin was made to be sin for us. He carried our sins 
in his own body up to the Tree. God hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all, and with his stripes we are healed. 

What is the gospel? The story of Jesus, that is the 
gospel. What we have to do is tell it. No caricatures 
will do; nothing but the full portrait of the full reality 
will do. No caricature of a God who strode through 
this world like a giant across a field of clover; but the 
portrait of a young man who had to cut his way for- 
ward through the jungle of this world, beset as we 
are by temptation and trouble. No caricature of a 
God who could not really suffer, but a God who be- 
came flesh and dared to be man, a man. No caricature, 
either, of a mere picture behind which is nothing but 
a great blur, an X, an unknown who-was-it. No cari- 
cature of a poetic dreamer spinning out of the hopes 
of haunted and hell-bound men a gossamer tapestry 
depicting a city of might-have-beens. Dreamers there 
have been before now, and none knows their secret 
but the wild wind wailing on their tombs. The dream 
of Jesus did not die; it will not die because it came 
from his heart’s blood. And in all the catastrophes of 
the world, yes, even the last of all, the heart of Jesus 
is the only thing that will live through the dark. Bum 
it, and the ashes fertilize the future; break it, and 
the fragments come to life again. Bury it, and it springs 
up a flower of life. Tell his story; tell every chapter of it. 

For there are chapters we did not open, especially 
the chapter that tells of Joseph’s garden and Easter 
Day. Perhaps in these last shadowed hours of the 
world we ought to begin with that. For now whether 
we speak from the pulpit or teach in a Sunday school 
or simply talk across a fence, we speak as dying men 
to dying men. And we must remember that Calvary 
was not the last chapter of Jesus’ life. ... We proclaim 
one no less than the Lord of Life. The gospel is not 
the gospel if it does not teach men how to die. The 
gospel is not the gospel if it has no light from Easter 
morning. 

There is a little story in the end of Luke which may 
be a parable. You remember two men were telling 4 
stranger all about Jesus, all they could tell, and it was 
a sad story, for it ended at the cross. But the stranger 
interrupted and told them the same story over again. 
And then, as he was making a simple gesture, all at 
once they knew him—and then they went back i 
haste to the city, and they told the story, the story of 
life triumphant. Can that be true ‘of us today? We 
may be very clumsy when we speak of Jesus; but if 
we try and as we try to tell his story, we shal] meet 
him—and then we shall really tell it. For only those 
can bring others to meet him who themselves have 
met him, face to face. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


DASAN GOES 
TO MARKET 


by Verna Turpin Borsky 
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The busy cawing of the crows outside 
his window woke Dasan. He sat up in 
his rope bed, sleepily rubbing his eyes. 
Suddenly he leaped to the floor. This 
was the day he and his father were 
taking sacks of rice to the market in the 
big town. 

It would be Dasan’s first trip away 
from his own tiny village on the plains 
of India. Quickly he wrapped his dhoti, 
a long wide piece of white cloth, around 
his waist. Then he put on a short jacket 
and hurried into the next room. 

“Come now and eat your breakfast,” 
smiled his big sister Maili. She lifted 
two flat round cakes of bread, called 
chapatties, from the hot coals in the 
cooking place. 

“M-m!” Dasan’s mouth watered. This 
morning the chapatties were spread with 
ghee, a kind of butter. He started to 
take a bite, then stopped. “Maili!” he 
cried. “One of your bracelets is missing.” 

For as long as Dasan could remem- 
ber, his sister had worn two pretty glass 
bracelets—one blue, one orange-colored. 
They made a pleasant, tinkling sound 
when she moved her arm. But this morn- 
ing, she had only the orange bracelet. 

“I was washing clothes at the river 
yesterday,” explained Maili. “Somehow, 
the blue bracelet slipped off my arm 
and floated away in the water.” 

Dasan saw the sadness in her eyes. 
Then his father called that it was time 
to start, and he forgot the lost bracelet. 
Maili, who had never been to market, 
stood in the tiny courtyard and watched 
them ride away. 

Thump-thump! The oxen’s heavy feet 
plodded past the mud-walled cottages. 
Creak-squeak! The two-wheeled cart 
bumped through rice fields and up and 
down dry river beds. The sun climbed 
higher in the bright blue sky. Dasan 
became drowsy. His eyes closed, and 
his head nodded. 

The next thing he knew, his father 
was shouting, “H-o-o!” The oxen halted. 
Dasan blinked at the hustle-bustle all 
around him. Then he gave an excited 
little bounce. “We are here! This is the 
market!” 

“It is indeed,” smiled his father. “Run 
along now while I sell the rice.” 

But first, Dasan unyoked the weary 
oxen and led them to the shade of a 
spreading banyan tree. Then he walked 
slowly through the market, looking at 
the big red bananas and coconut-covered 
sweets, the polished brass bowls, the 
sandalwood fans, and the sturdy round 
drums. 

His dark eyes grew wider when he 
came to the kites. They were covered 


with bright yellow paper. “If only I had 
one for my own,” wished Dasan. 

He started on. That was when he saw 
the man carrying the bamboo basket. It 
was piled high with bundles. All of a 
sudden Dasan, a few steps away, saw 
one small package tumble from the 
basket into the cobblestone street. 
“Stop!” he cried. But his voice was 
drowned in the noise of the market. 

Dasan was quick. He scooped up the 
package, which was wrapped in silver- 
colored paper, and pushed through the 
crowd. In his haste, he bumped into a 
flower cart and almost stumbled over a 
wandering black goat. 

At last, near the end of the market 
street, he caught up with the stranger. 
“S-stop, sir!” panted Dasan. 

The man turned, a puzzled frown on 
his face. Then he saw the silvery pack- 
age, and he understood. “How careless 
of me to lose it,” he said, adding, “It 
is a pretty silk scarf, a present for my 
little girl.” 

He tucked the package inside his 
jacket for safekeeping. Then he opened 
his money purse and took out several 
small coins. “For you,” he told Dasan 
gratefully. 

Dasan had never before had money 
of his own. He placed the palms of his 
hands together and raised them to his 
chin. “Thank you,” he said. “Oh, thank 
you.” 

After the stranger left, Dasan stood 
still, thinking. All at once he exclaimed, 
“I know what I'll buy!” 

Back through the market he flew, 
past the kites, the drums, the sweets. 
He didn’t stop until he found the bangle- 
seller—the man with bracelets made of 
glass. Dasan spied just the one. It was 
bright blue, the color of a clear mom- 
ing sky. 

Timidly he held out his money. The 
bangle-seller nodded. “It is enough,” he 
said kindly. 


The evening shadows were long when 
Dasan and his father rode into their 
own village. The birds and the monkeys 
had started to go to sleep. Inside their 
small cottage, Maili was stirring the 
supper rice. 

“Close vour eyes, my sister,” said 
Dasan softly. He slipped the blue brace- 
let on her arm. It touched the orange- 
colored one, making a pleasant, tinkling 
sound. 

Dasan thought of the kites he had 
seen in the market. Then he saw the 
smile of joy on his sister's face, and he 
felt happy inside—happier than ever 


before. 
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ENROLL ‘ME IN THE: [|] HIGH FIDELITY 
+ R.P.M.) playe ue 


(] STEREO DIVISION 


gh Fidelity albums, 


stereo 


Be ee EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EER EOE 


@ WINGS OF PRAISE 

Melody Four Quartet 

Laudamus @ Our Great Savior @ All 
Creatures of Our God and King © In 
My Heart There Rings a Melody @ 
with ten other hymns. 

W- yt A HIGH ery 
WST-80 

* SONGS FROM THE HEART 
tronk Boggs bass-bor 

The Old Rugged recy © My Heavenly 
Father Watches Over Me @ Then Jesus 
Came © Balm in Gilead @ It Is No 
Secret @ and seven other bymns. 
W-3110-LP HIGH FIDELITY 
WST-8051-LP STEREO 
e SINGING 

Ronnie Avalone, tenor 

Singing © Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me © 
If the Lord Could Have His Way ® 


and eight more. 
P HIGH FIDELITY 
STEREO 


° A MIGHTY FORTRESS 
c of the Luth 1 Church) 
Lut hoten Hour Aye r 
A Muiughty Fortress Is Our God ¢@ 
All Glory Be to God on High © Once 
He Came in Blessing © Beautiful 
Saviour @ eleven other great songs. 
W-4017 LP HIGH FIDELITY 
WST-9003-LP STEREO 
@ OVER THE SUNSET 
MOUNTAIN 


Bill Pearce and Dick Anthony 
Over the Sunset Mountain @ Cleanse 
Me © The Lights of Home @ Beyond 
the Sunset @ and seven mo 
W-3059-LP HIGH FIDELITY 
WST-8004-LP STEREO 


@ WHEN HOME IS HEAVEN 
Dr Louis Ev 
Known far and wide for his ministry in 
the pulpit, Dr. Evans here presents 7 
La | dealing with the relationship of 
in pane and family life 
Sone HIGH FIDELITY ONLY 


. MOMENTS OF INSPIRATION 
Bill Mann, Lyric Tenor 

Above the Hills of Time @¢ The 
Stranger of Galilee © Only a Touch 
© just for Today @ 1 Never Walk 
Alone @ Blessed Assurance @ 6 others. 
W-3061-LP HIGH FIDELITY 
WST-8006-LP STEREO 


@ WHEATON COLLEGE 
CENTENNIAL ALBUM #2 

Wheaton College Musical groups 
Glorious Things of Thee are Spoken 
® Give to Our God @ All that Thrills 
My Soul @ And Can it Be @ and 
nine more songs and hymns. 
W.3101-LP HIGH FIDELITY 
WST-8042-LP STEREO 


ans 


e@ REFLECTIONS 

Dick Anthony Choristers 

Turn Your Eyes Upon Jesus © 
Unworthy @ The Lord's My Shepherd 
© Lead, Kindly Light @ 8 others. 
W-3089-LP HIGH FIDELITY 
WST-8032-LP 

@ FROM THE HEART or 


A MIRACLE 
Fifteenth Annual Youth for Christ Cont 
vention Choir, Brass Band and Music.ong 
His Hand in Mine @ My Lord Has 
Need of Tice @© On My Journey 
Home @¢ Ivory Palaces @ and e 


lus a medley 
W308 at HIGH FIDELIS 
STE 


e WITH HEARTS AFLAME 

J T Adams and the Men of Texas : 
Pass Me Not @ The Great Phystci 
© Send the Light © Kum By Ya © 
Take UP. Thy Cross ¢ a en others, 
W-3071-L HIGH oe TY: 
WST-e017..P STE! 


@ THE MOODY CHORALE 

Don Hustad, Director 

Hallelujah Chorus @ Ivory Palaces @ 
The Lord Is My Shepherd ¢ Carol 
of the Drum @ Lost in the Night 


© and sx others. 
‘W-3009-LP HIGH FIDELITY ONLY 


@ MEDITATION AT DAWN, 
VOL. Il 


lew Charles and Charles M 
Organ and Piano ' 
When Morning Dawns @ Tell Me & 
Story of Jesus @ Beneath the oe 
Come — Fount @ and nim 
W-3069-LP HIGH FIDELt j 
WST-8013-LP EC 


@ A SONG IS RINGING 
Moody Women’s Glee Club 

and Handbell Choir 

The Ninety-fifth Psalm @ Allelujab 
All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Nan 
© The Twenty-third Psalm * OS 
Head © and nine others. 

W-3111-LP HIGH FIDELITY 
WST-8052-LP STEREO 
@ LEAD KINDLY LIGHT 

Lew Charles, Organ 

O To Be Like Thee © Living for Jes 

@ Every Moment of Every Day ® 
W biter than Snow ® six more; medley, 
W-3080-LP HIGH FIDELITY O iY 


agnuson, 


@ TAKE GOD ALONG - camp.orrum 


wooods SAND 


Zion March * Now | Belong to Jesus 

® It’s Juste Like His Great Love * All 

Day Long + His 

others. 

W-2066-LP (High Fidelity) $3.98 
WST-8012-1P (Stereo) $4.98 
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